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THE TWO PACIFICS 
by Harold Bolce 


Iii—IF JAPAN SHOULD WIN 


The war in the Far East may yet prove 
to be the greatest conflict in history. 
There is a wide-spread feeling that Japan 
is fighting the battle of civilization. It is 
a significant fact that, while the new move- 
ment in the Orient is toward the west, the 
star of empire has ceased to light the path 
of the Aryan and is now illumining the 
march of the yellow man. For the first 
time the advance of awakened thought 
and ambition toward the west is being 
conducted by a people who form no part 
of the phalanx of races that has carried 
civilization around the earth. 

The Pilgrims took Aryan blood and 
vigor and Aryan ideals across the Atlantic. 
In the name of civilization their sons took 
possession of the American continent. 
Half a century ago an Aryan commodore 
crossed the Pacific and quickened a new 
race of men into being. Since then the 
Aryan advance has occupied a few islands 
in the Pacific. In the meantime the 
people whom Perry quickened into magical 
life have built themselves an empire, 


modern at least in its outward activities 
and ambitions; and it is that race, and not 
the descendants of the races that have 
hitherto borne the brunt of battle and 
conquest and civilized development of new 
domain, that has planted the standards on 
the continent of Asia. 

Is this the beginning of a new migration 
around the world? It is my belief that it 
is, and that it cannot be restrained, even 
if such suppression were desirable, and that 
it is the plain duty of Anglo-American 
enterprise to merge Western moral, com- 
mercial, and political ideals with the new 
movement of mankind. 

Would either Americans or Britons be 
content to see the great Aryan impulse 
pause in the islands of the Pacific while 
Mongolians pressed forward from the East 
with a new gospel of civilization ? 

Throughout the Orient the intelligent 
comment is that, whatever the immediate 
outcome of the conflict with Russia, 
Japan’s future is assured. The very fact 
that it had the resolution and daring to go 
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to war with a great European power has 
added immeasurably to the prestige of 
Japan. Even those who foresee a Yellow 
Peril do not believe that it would contribute 
to the welfare of the world to have it 
checkmated by the advance of the Slav. 
China’s four hundred millions cannot be 
eliminated from the problem of the world 
by any of state. Triumphant 
Japan would exercise the influence of a 
pagan god in the Celestial Empire. Tri- 
umphant Russia would overawe the earth. 

Whatever the result may be of the 
present war, a large part of the commercial 
world is convinced that it is to mark the 
beginning of the emergence of the Mon- 
golian people, and that their advent into 
the arena of nations will compel a readjust- 
ment of the political and industrial affairs 
of mankind. Every steamer to the Orient 
carries adventurous and astute pioneers of 
trade. American railway magnates 


decrees 


with letters of introduction to‘the FayeRm 


grantors of concessions are now 
registered in the hotels of the Far 
East. A month ago an American 
mining engineer of the highest 
attainments arrived in China on a 
secret mission for an association 
of big syndicates. He has a staff 
with him and, while not free to 
divulge the scope of his operations, 
confesses his belief that within 
ten years capital in all the centres 
of America and Europe will be 
involved in the mineral exploitation 
of Eastern Asia. The advance 
guard of commercial leaders jour- 
neying tothe Orient includes some 
of the shrewdest men in business 


life. Some American houses have 
sent their managers, and even 
members of the firm itself. ‘* At 


the conclusion of this war,’’ said 
one of the men, ‘it is my belief 
that China will be the scene of 
a tremendous business develop- 
ment.’? He added that while, 
in his judgment, that country 
would afford unprecedented op- 
portunity for individual enterprise, 
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Japan was destined as a nation to get the 
supreme benefit out of the Oriental 
awakening. 

A question which is uppermost in the 
minds of all is: What part will the 
United States play in the final settlement 
of the Far-Eastern struggle ? With the 
conclusion of the struggle and the probable 
new demarkation of national boundaries 
and spheres of influence in Asia, there 
will be a rearrangement of commercial 
relations of supreme importance to all the 
Powers. No country can afford to be absent 
from the great convention which, it is 
believed, must ultimately be convoked to 
solve new international trade issues created 
by the war. 

For the that hitherto 
America has effort to secure 
footing on the mainland of Asia, its decis- 
ions would carry great weight in a con- 
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A JAPANESE ATTACK ON PORT ARTHUR 


clave of nations. As the trade operations 
of a hemisphere would be involved, the 
council would be one of the most momen- 
tous ever assembled by the Powers. It 
would mark the turn of a tide in the 
commercial affairs of the world, and it is 
the hope of American residents in Asia 
that our ship of state will experience the 
good fortune to take voyage toward the 
Orient at the critical moment. 
Although England, Germany, France, 
Russia, and now Japan, through covenant 
with Korea, are established on the main- 
land of Asia, none of them has more at 
stake than America in the upheaval of the 
Eastern continent. America alone possesses 
the power of introducing a pacific element 
into the desperate discord of nations in 
the Orient. The rise or fall of Eastern 
belligerents will not end the battle of 
races. Many possible solutions of the 
territorial conflict in the East are submit- 
ted by statesmen, but none of them which 
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From a Fapanese lithograph 


omits America’s participation gives assur- 
ance of a lasting peace. 

No preoccupation over internal fortunes, 
however vast and promising they may be, 
should divert America from the opening 
opportunity in the Asiatic end of our 
Pacific destiny. 

As every man on the Pacific coast of 
America is a_ Statistician ready with 
optimistic columns of commercial futuri- 
ties with the Orient, so every intelligent 
resident of the Far East is a prophet—with 
this difference, that the swirling confusion 
of empires in his larger horizon frequently 
imparts a saturnine element to his predic- 
tions. Correspondents from the four 
corners of the earth are following the 
fortunes of the war. While awaiting 
Japanese permission to go to the front 
they packed the hotels of Tokio. Like 


old residents of the Orient they, too, daily 
settled the destinies of nations. 
‘“ How long have you been in the Far 
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East?’’ asked John Fowler, American 
consul at Chefoo. 

‘Just a week,’”’ was the reply. 

““You know more about it now,”’ 
observed the consul, “‘than you ever will 
again, even if you remain eighteen years, as 
I have. The East is too big, too 
momentous, to be grasped by any mind.”’ 

If the world had annexed another pianet 
with unheard of resources and peopled by 
millions of strange inhabitants possessed of 
unfathomed potentialities, and if all the 
nations of our own earth were contending 
for commercial advantage in this new ter- 
restrial wonderland, the effect upon the 
imagination of mankind would be akin to 
the impression made by the awakening of 
China upon the minds of Europeans and 
Americans dwelling on the shores of the 
Far East. One must come within sound 
of the roar of the Oriental maelstrom to 
realize its elemental strength. 

With the advance of the army of Japan 
the shadow of the Yellow Peril has dark- 


ened Europe. The press of Japan is 
illumined with eloquent condemnation of 
French and German papers, the contention 
being that Gaul and Teuton are spreading 
the alarm in regard to the yellow race in 
order to give moral support and financial 
backing to European conquest of Asia. 
Even before Japan went to war against 
Russia, many diplomats and commercial 
leaders of America and Great Britain in 
the Orient insisted that the conflict in the 
Far East could never be settled right until 
it was settled by a commercial federation 
of the leading nations. That the perma- 
nent peace of the world would descend 
like a benediction upon either Japanese or 
Muscovite victory was regarded by many 
as too chimerical to be seriously considered. 
An annihilation of Russian squadrons, the 
capture of Russia’s Pacific ports, and even 
the repulse of Cossack legions from Man- 
churia were not regarded by Anglo-Saxons 
in the Far East as likely to make for the 
political tranquility and commercial devel- 
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opment of Asia. Fortwo centuries Russia 
has planned its progress to the Pacific. It 
was unbelievable that it could be driven 
from its trans-continental holdings by the 
Lilliputian empire of Japan. Beaten back 
beyond the Amur imperial Russia would 
re-emerge to rebuild its highways to the 
sea. What Mongolian wall could be 
erected high enough along the boundaries 
of China to retard the Slav migration 
pushed steadily forward by the imperial 
decrees of St. Petersburg ? 

For Japan to maintain such a barrier 
would mean a vast Japanese army patrol- 
ling forever the north and west frontier of 
the Chinese Empire. Those who foresee 
a yellow conquest say that such an array 
of Japanese forces would have to be main- 
tained in China if the final settlement of 
the Oriental problem were delegated by 
the Powers to Japan alone; and amilitant 
Japan, camped along the confines of the 
Celestial Kingdom, would argue an Asiatic 
dominion of formidable menace the 
peace and unrestricted commerce of the 
world. Treaties, unless they bore the 
imprint of powers greater than Japan, 
would not hold the Russians back. 

Thus it was plain to those in the Far 
East that if Japan, unsupported, should 
force Russia from the Pacific, that triumph 
of arms would mark the beginning of a 
sullen conflict that might not be settled 
for centuries. It likewise seemed obvious 
to those who watched from Asiatic van- 
tage ground the initiation of this war that 
the nations would not permit the indefinite 
prolongation of a struggle which, because 
of Russia’s vast continental intrenchment, 
would mean the unending demoralization 
of the world’s trade. The Powers could 
not afford to let Japan dominate China, 
and if the Sunrise Kingdom insisted on 
such control without the consent of 
nations, the rest of civilized mankind in 
both hemispheres would rise against the 
long-predicted Yellow Peril. 

This belief was prompted in many in- 
stances by no animus against Japan. On 
the contrary, that intrepidity 
awakened the admiration of the 
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A COMPARISON OF POPULATIONS 
IS THERE A YELLOW PERIL? 


prophets who believed they could see in 
Japanese triumph an interminable disturb- 
ance of the affairs of Asia and, through 
that, the retardation of the commerce of all 
the great nations. With Russia retreated 
to Irkutsk and Lake Baikal, and a Jap- 
anese strategic occupation and industrial 
development intervening Manchuria 
and Korea, a sort of peace might tempo- 
rarily prevail. Out of such counterfeit of 
international truce the Yellow Peril would 
arise again to fill the fear of the world. 

Disguised as it is by euphemistic legisla- 
tion the western world actually feels deeply 
the menace of Asia’s yellow millions. 
Even in America, the of almost 
scornful virility and independence, a great 
Chinese wall has been built along every 
mile of our border. Legislation patrolling 
that rampart resorts to minute and, from 
the Oriental standpoint, undignified expe- 
dients to deport the few Mongolians who 
venture to enter the gates. The testi- 
mony of capital fromthe Mississippi to the 
Pasig River is that Chinamen are needed. 
The yellow man is diligent in business and 
sober in his hours of relaxation, and he 
does not fail to turn up with pagan punc- 
tuality for the duties of the following day. 
He sticks to the job. He lives up to his 
contract. 

‘I employ three agents,’’ said a big 
contractor traveling toward the Pacific 
coast. ‘‘I keep one in Duluth, one in 
St. Paul, and the third in Seattle. We 
need on an average about five thousand 
men, and although we pay good wages, 
our constant great difficulty is to get com- 
petent and sober gangs who will stay with 
the work. It would mean a wonderful 
stride in Western development if we could 
import contract labor from China, but 
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A TOKIO NEWSBOY WITH WAR EXTRAS 


the mere mention of such a_ necessity 
would bring down upon us the weight of 
federated unions.”’ 

‘I do not fear the Yellow Peril,’’ said 
another employer, a timber king of Puget 
Sound. ‘A Mongolian invasion of Amer- 
ica would not crowd us 
crowd us up. 


out. It would 
The Anglo-Saxon will, at 
least for the next thousand years, be able 
to buy or bess the hordes of Asia. The 
more labor there is about him, the more 
factors the Anglo-Saxon is able to manipu- 
late, and his activities expand with the 
multiplication of available hands. The 
intelligent American laborer, if he kept 
sober, would not have to compete with 
the millions from Asia. In the increase 
of induscries the white man would take his 
proper place as the directing head of crews 
of Chinamen. A vast influx of Mongolian 
workingmen would solve the problem of 
labor and capital.’’ 

That is one point of view. The very 
fact that a Mongolian immigration into 
America would solve the labor problem by 
annihilating unionism is in itself a sufh- 


cient menace to arouse the alert and 
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unanimous opposition of the 
federated trades. ‘The influ- 
ence of these organizations 
has prevailed at Washington, 
and it has been a compara- 
tively easy matter to force 
upon inept, indifferent, stoi- 
cal, somnolent China, treaties 
that have made her citizens 
pariahs in a land dedicated 
to freedom. 

In the arguments against 
the Chinaman per se there is 
little to commend itself to 
impartial judgment. Ap- 
praised by standards of 
sobriety, industry, and com- 
mercial rectitude, the average 
Chinaman takes high rank in 
the general community of 
races. In Asia the Chinese 
merchant and banker enjoy 
the exceptional confidence 
of foreign residents. When 
you pay your bill in the leading hotel 
of Yokohoma you pay it to a Chinese 
cashier. A proprietor desirous of giving 
thorough satisfaction to his guests has 
their accounts rendered by a Chinese 
clerk. No one questions a Celestial’s 
mathematics or his punctilious honesty. 
When you present your letter of credit 
in the leading banks of Yokohoma, 
managed by Japanese or Europeans, you 
discover that the teller who counts the 
money handed out is a Chinaman. Not 
only is the Chinaman reliable, but he is 
remarkably adept in all matters pertaining 
to finance. 

All of this will have an important bear- 
ing at the conclusion of the war between 
Russia and Japan. Let some virile, 
modern power direct China’s political des- 
tinies, and it will rapidly become a great 
commercial nation. Many of the former 
treaties, forced upon China during the 
long period of its stoic unconcern, would 
have to be What China has 
lacked is a strong centralizing government, 
capable of managing its 
masses. 
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Railways and telegraphs, with a 
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modern cabinet at Peking, may accomplish 
wonders in that ancient empire. Should 
either Japan or Russia emerge as the dom- 
inant power in shaping the destinies of 
China, and in that role succeed in re-creat- 
ing the celestial kingdom, would America 
be able to maintain its exclusive wall ? 
America has not been able to deal with 
Japan as it has with China. In California, 
for example, where State contracts cannot 
be awarded to Mongolians, the courts 
have decided that a Japanese is not of 
that race, thus settling a question which 
has puzzled the profoundest ethnologists. 
Nationally, in America, the Japanese is 
welcome while the Chinese is proscribed. 
The Japanese fleet of men-of-war has 
backed up the international status of the 
citizen of Japan. With that fleet pledged 
to the exploitation of China, citizenship in 
that empire would assume a new meaning. 
Would that readjustment, carrying with 
it inevitable demands of a new interna- 
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tional covenant, constitute a menace to 
the industrial life of the United States? 
The cited opinions of the contractor and 
timber magnate are not like those famil- 
iarly heard in those American sections 
where the Chinaman has made his pres- 
ence felt. It is true that the intelligence, 
frugality, temperance, trustworthiness, 
fidelity, and perseverance of the Chinaman 
are conceded, even by many of his most 
uncompromising enemies. There are, 
however, manifold arguments against him, 
but the same arguments apply to other 
races whose thousands pass with little 
hindrance through American ports. Back 
of the racial antipathy, and deeper than 
the most adroit indictment, is the appre- 
hension, conscious or unconscious, of the 
possible pressure of the incredible millions 
of the Mongolian people. Had the Chi- 
nese numbered but a few millions no 
exclusion law would have been framed 
against them. In the committee-rooms 
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BUILDING AN ELEVATED RAILROAD THROUGH TOKIO 


of all anti-Asiatic legislation stalks the 
phantom of the Yellow Peril. 

That sentiment may not be voiced but 
it is none the less the premonitory impulse 
directing the one-sided treaties between 
Washingtonand Peking. Standing alone, 
China was regarded as a teeming, over- 
whelming, multiplying menace to American 
labor. With a triumphant Japan wielding 
a diplomatic hand in China’s treaty stipu- 
lations, the former fear of the Celestial 
menace would increase greatly. 

A new phase of the Yellow Peril argu- 
ment is furnished by American firms in the 
shipping business in the treaty ports of Japan. 
‘Just as we have had to retreat before the 
Russian advance,’’ said a representative 
of one of the largest American establish- 
ments in the Orient, “so our branch 
offices are slowly but surely being forced 
out by the Japanese, aided, we fear, by 


favoritism in high places. As is known by 


all shippers, we have to depend largely on 
Japanese vessels both in importing from 
America and in consigning cargoes home, 
as there are comparatively few American 
ships in commission on the Pacific. We 
have in Japan some Japanese firms com- 
peting with us. We are convinced, 
although we cannot prove it, that these 
establishments obtain rebates from the 
Japanese lines for all goods shipped both 
ways. Inasmuch as we make our money 
in commissions, we cannot successfully 
compete with firms enjoying preferential 
rates with steamship lines. Of course, we 
have no way of proving this, nor could we 
remedy the situation if we could find out 
the facts. It is true, however, that we 
have had to abandon some lines of trade. 
Nearly every American and other foreign 
shipper will tell vou that the business 
methods of the people of this empire give 
abundant evidence that the whole scheme 
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of operations is on the principle, ‘ Japan 
for the Japanese.’ The only secret of our 
ability to remain in business at all in 
Japanese ports is that these people have 
not yet, for the most part, learned the 
value of integrity as a business asset. With 
a few notable exceptions, Japanese houses 
cannot do a direct business with American 
firms. The average Japanese merchant 
considers it reputable cunning to give short 
weight or scant measure. The first one or 
two orders will be faithfully filled, and 
when the confiding customer gives a big 
list of commodities desired, he is inconti- 
nently victimized. Such practices, as any 
shipper will tell you, have given to the 
Japanese a questionable commercial repu- 
tation in all the markets of the world. As 
I said, however, there are a few notable 
exceptions, and these legitimate Japanese 
establishments are officered in the main by 
distinguished men, some of them members 
of the nobility, and all inheriting chivalrous 
ideals of honor. Gradually, of course, the 
hundreds of smaller shippers will learn the 
secret of how to succeed honestly, and 
once having established a reputation for 
reliability in the delivery of orders, they 
will deal directly with im- 
porters abroad. Then all 
American and other foreign 
interests in Japan will be 
forced out of business.”’ 

As this sentiment was 
reiterated by many of the 
very highest foreign residents 
in Japan, the subject was 
taken up with a Japanese 
manufacturer and exporter 
at Osaka. His travel and 
general education made it 
possible to submit the delicate 
topic to him without giving 
offense. 

“There is much in what 
you foreigners say in regard 
to the unreliability of the Jap- 
anese,”’ he replied. ‘‘ The 
foreigner, however, usually 
fails to realize that it was but 
a few years ago that mer- 
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chants in Japan were regarded as the lowest 
possible class. ~The poorest and most igno- 
rant day-laborerwastheirsuperior. So desig- 
nated, the merchant naturally developed a 
code of questionable ethics. “The educated 
Japanese dealer today is trying hard to lift 
all business out of this quagmire. It takes 
time to work a reform of this sweeping 
character.”’ 

Every piece or package of Japanese goods 
purchased for export has to be critically 
examined by foreign firms before shipment 
out of Japan. In the case of Japanese 
paper, for example, not every ream but 
every separate sheet has to be inspected. 
Inasmuch as labor is very cheap, girls being 
employed for the work at an average wage 
of sixteen sen (eight cents) a day, it is 
possible to carry on business, handicapped 
as it is by the ordinary manufacturer’s 
inability to regard honesty as a necessary 
part of a stock in trade. The average 
Japanese merchant, his critics insist, shares 
with the rickshaw servitor the idea that he 
must get all he can out of the man of the 
hour, as he may never have the chance 
again. The favorite temples of Japan are 
dedicated to the fox ! 





A TEMPLE OF THE FOX 
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The part these traits are to play in the 
future of Asia is gravely pondered by 
Anglo-Saxons in the Orient who predict 
a future Mongolian menace to occidental 
interests. They believe that, unless some 
powerful check is invoked, the migration 
that has started with the advent of Japan- 
ese troops on the Asiatic mainland is the 
beginning of one of the great move- 
ments of history, and destined to make its 
influence felt around the world. Believing 
that nothing can prevent the expansion of 
Japan, these observers set forth that while 
the Japanese mind stands for poetry and 
color and refined philosophy, there is an 
element of adroit evasiveness in the char- 
acter of the people that would make a 
Japanese domination of Asia a serious bar- 
rier to the civilized advance of the rest of 
the world, even if such domination did not 
prepare for a future Mongolian invasion 
of Europe. 

These critics, while admiring all that is 
picturesque both in the people and the art of 
Japan, cite numerous other circumstances 
to show that Japanese standards of busi- 
ness are not favorable to the development 
of American trade. Among these acts is 
one which an American consul has called 
to the attention of the United States 
Government. It is the wholesale appro- 
priation on the part of citizens in Japan 
of American trade-marks. Enterprising 
American manufacturers have for several 
years been building up a trade in Japan. 
Bicycles, typewriters, safes, engines, tele- 
phones, watches, guns, scientific instru- 
ments, and hundreds of other articles were 
being introduced. But now a snag has 
been encountered which nullifies much of 
the pioneer commercial activities of Amer- 
ican shippers and manufacturers. The 
Japanese, being incomparably clever in 
imitation, engaged in the manufacture of 
the same kind of goods. So long as they 
confined themselves to competition it was 
simply a contest in price and workman- 
ship. But the Japanese have not stopped 
there. They have secured in the patent 
office at Tokio registration for themselves 
of the actual trade-marks of American 
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and other foreign articles, and are now 
manufacturing these goods in Japan, name 
and all. 

Furthermore, they have gone into the 
courts and obtained judgment for damages 
from American firms for selling American 
commodities bearing Japanese trade-marks! 
In other words, they have stolen the good 
name of American articles and are now 
invoking Japanese law to prosecute the 
victim. It is not surprising that the repu- 
table dealers who have suffered from this 
Asiatic outrage upon commerce foresee in 
the Japanese advance a possible menace to 
the trade expansion of the rest of the world. 

An American dealer, who was in addi- 
tion the actual inventor of the article he 
handled, succeeded in building up a trade 
in Japan. After he had advertised his 
commodity extensively, a citizen of Japan 
registered the trade-mark in Tokio. A few 
days later papers were served upon the 
American in a suit for damages for infringe- 
ment upon a trade-mark controlled by a 
Japanese. 

“There is some mistake,’’ said the 
American. “I have infringed no man’s 
right. ‘These are my goods. I invented 
the article, and I designed the trade-mark 
myself, and coined the name.’’ 

He was finally made to understand that 
invention of the article, creation of the 
trade mark, and ownership of the goods 
were minor details. “The Japanese com- 
plainant who owned no goods, who had 
invented nothing, and had designed no 
trade name or mark, had been sufficiently 
alert to register the trade-mark, and was 
therefore entitled to the business. There 
was nothing for the inventor to do but to 
retire from the field, which he promptly 
did, leaving his invention and the field his 
advertising and enterprise had opened to 
the commercial brigand who had a working 
knowledge of Asiatic law. 

The trade-marks appropriated by Japan 
include commercial names and designa- 
tions recognized in all the marts of the 
world. American firms will now be com- 


pelled in Japan to change the name of 
their own goods, while Japanese manufac- 
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turers will reap the rewards of American 
advertising in the Orient. In the future 
foreign firms will protect themselves in 
regard to new commodities by authorizing 
someonc in Japan to secure registration of 
trade-marks in the name of the firm. In 
the meantime, however, the American 
trade in the empire has been very seriously 
hampered. 

“Moreover,’’ said an American importer 
in Japan, ‘ we may be sure that Oriental 
adroitness will find additional ways of beat- 


devote half as much time to the commer- 
cial centres of Japan as he does to gazing 
at stone and wooden gods in temple 
grounds will hear anti-Japanese comment 
far less indirect and far less printable than 
the observation quoted. 

I submitted the trade-mark grievance to 
American and native officials in Japan. 
They both, in answer to the complaint, 
said that the Japanese law was plain and 
just. It recognized any man’s right to 
file application for the registration. It 
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THE MIKADO’S BODY-GUARD 


ing us. The Yankee is shrewd enough, 
and it is not wise to go to sleep while 
transacting business with him. But should 
he catch you napping, he will not pick 
your pocket; or if he did go so far as 
that, at least his nation would not uphold 
him, not to speak of lending him the 
machinery of the law to’ prosecute the 
man he robbed.” 

That is a scathing judgment to apply to 
a people just now evoking the admiration 
of nations. But any traveler who will 
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was not a part of the government’s duty 
to inquire into whether the applicant 
owned or controlled the article for whose 
trade name he sought protection. The 
American firms could have registered their 
trade-marks. The fact that they did not 
know the law on the subject was, of 
course, unfortunate for their interests, but 
that is not Japan’s fault. In that country, 
as in America, the citizen or foreigner 
doing business is presumed to know the 
law. His ignorance of its provisions is his 
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own loss. The government of Japan 
realized that some of the citizens had 
craftily taken possession of American 
activities by securing registration of Amer- 
ican trade-marks, but as these applicants 
had in no wise violated the law, but had, 
in fact, alone complied with its provisions, 
the only thing the government could do 
was to recognize them. 

That it was a conspiracy against for- 
eigners was denied. An American official 
cited a suit brought in the Japanese courts 
by an Englishman who controls a mineral 
spring in Japan. The trade name of his 
goods means “sparkling water.’’ An 
enterprising Japanese, owning a similar 
spring, appropriated the title, prefixing to 
it the name of his locality. His conten- 
tion in court was that the term “‘ sparkling 
water’’ was not sufficiently specific to 
exclude other men from employing it. But 
as the Englishman had taken the precau- 
tion to get the word registered, the Japa- 
nese had to pay damages and change the 
name of his article of trade. 

““I do not believe that any charge of 
dissimulation can be brought successfully 
against the courts and government of 
Japan,’’ said an American consul in the 
Orient. ‘‘ Although I am not stationed in 
that country I have had many dealings 
with Japan. Japan is as honest as China 
is corrupt; but while the merchant of 
China is absolutely to be trusted, the mer- 
chant of Japan is the embodiment of guile. 
It is a curious contrast of conditions and 
men.”’ 

““Of course,’’ said a prominent Amer- 
ican in Japan, ‘“we do not accuse the 
Japanese government of connivance in 
such matters. True, there is a growing 
sentiment against foreigners in Japan, but 
I cannot believe that this would prejudice 
the courts. Imaginative though the Ori- 
ental is, he is an unillumined literalist in 
interpretations of law. The man who 
holds and owns the original package has 
no standing in Japan with the man who 
can show that he has secured the red tape. 
The goods are turned over to him.”’ 

, With such business standards,’ he 


added, ** Japan is not yet entitled to under- 
take the modernization of Asia. In the 
probability that Japan will gain the power 
to demoralize the growing commerce of 
this awakening continent in the East, lies, 
I believe, the grave significance of the 
Yellow Peril.”’ 

Japanese influence is already great in 
China, due not only to the presence, in 
large numbers, of Japanese teachers in 
Chinese schools and colleges, but also to 
the far-reaching Japanese secret-service 
established throughout the Chinese empire. 
Those Japanese who have adopted Chinese 
clothes, who wear cues and speak the 
Chinese language, and are regarded even 
by the people of China as their country- 
men, are doing a great deal to spread 
Japanese political thought in the Celestial 
Empire. 

Russia may succeed in repelling the mil- 
itary advance of Japan, but probably the 
Muscovite power can never rid China of 
the actual Japanese dominance, for arma- 
ment cannot reach the intellectual move- 
ment which has started westward . from 
Japan. This aggression of alert Japanese 
thought may, in its action upon Chinese 
subtlety and far-seeing commercial genius, 
produce mighty results in Asia superior to 
any achievements that Russian dictation 
could bring about. 

While there are some foreign business 
firms in the Orient that predict disaster to 
commerce with China should Japan become 
the controlling power in the Far East, the 
fact is set forth by Japan’s friends that, at 
the conclusion of the war with China, 
Japan secured a covenant with that empire 
which was of benefit to the commerce of 
the whole world. This treaty of Shimono- 
seki stipulates that there shall be unre- 
stricted opportunities for all nations to buy 
and sell in the Empire of China, that 
distributing warehouses may be constructed 
and conducted without being compelled to 
yield a special tribute, that modern ma- 
chinery may be imported, and that at the 
thirty treaty ports of China foreigners 
may engage unrestrictedly in manufactur- 
ing. ‘In exacting these treaty provisions,” 
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said a pro-Japanese American in Yokohama, 
“Japan placed all the nations of the world 
in its debt. It should be remembered, 
however,”” he added, “that Japan is a 
mercurial nation, and that what it did in 
1894 is no guide to what it would do 
tomorrow, and still less what it might 
attempt a half century hence when it may 
be the England of the Orient.”’ 

An analysis of some of the world-wide 
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increase of one hundred per cent. in the 
array of steam vessels in the harbors of 
China due to the falling off of deep-sea 
sailing crafts. On the contrary, two thou- 
sand more sailing vessels found their way 
to the great Asiatic empire in 1902 than 
ventured thither in 1893. In the year 
before the war of the Mongol empires the 
total tonnage of vessels entering Chinese 
ports was 29,318,811. In 1902 it had 
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benefits growing out of the treaty of 
Shimonoseki shows how difficult it is to 
reconcile the commercial double-dealing of 
the Japanese, as reported by the foreign 
business firms transacting operations with 
them, with the broad and just stipulations 
exacted by the Japanese nation in_ its 
dealings with China. 

The year before the Chinese-Japanese 
war, 29,761 steamers entered and cleared 
Chinese ports. In 1902 the number was 
nearly double, being 58,086. Nor was this 


increased to 53,990,002 tons. 

All nations, even including non-treaty 
powers, have shared in this awakened 
commerce. Japan, itself, has not failed to 
profit greatly by the opportunities secured 
through battle and diplomacy. In 1897 it 
sent only 653 ships ladened with goods to 
China. Five years later it dispatched a 
splendid merchant fleet of nearly 7000 
vessels to the commercial ports of the 
Chinese Empire. 

Germany has been equally alert. In 1897 
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it sent 1858 ships to China; in 1902, the 
number was 6046, while the tonnage had 
increased from one to seven millions. The 
ships of England in numbers and tonnage, 
and the great cargoes they bear to and 
from China, make all the flotillas of other 
nations seem Lilliputian in comparison. 
Take all the steamships and sailing vessels 
of Germany, Russia, Japan, France, Nor- 
way and Sweden, Australia, and America, 
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manufacturing nation, there has been an 
increase in our Chinese shipping. Seven 
years ago 333 American vessels entered 
Chinese ports, aggregating a tonnage of 
269,780; while in 1902 the number of 
vessels floating the Stars and Stripes enter- 
ing and clearing Chinese ports increased to 
1295 with atonnage of 499,831. Compared 
with the other merchant fleets in the 
Chinese trade—the Japanese for example, 





IN FRONT OF A YOKOHAMA GROCERY SHOP 


and of every other nation trading in Chinese 
waters, add to this mighty squadron 5000 
new vessels, and then the whole commercial 
armada would barely equal the formidable 
fleet of merchantmen that England sends 
every year to the harbors of the Celestial 
Empire. In 1897 over 21,000 vessels flying 
the British flag entered the ports of China. 

While America’s representation in the 
converging of the world’s merchantmen 
towards the seas and bays of China is 
grotesquely below its status as the supreme 


with more than millions, or the 
British with nearly twenty-seven millions 
of tonnage—the few thousand tons of 
American shipping in the commerce with 
China are scarcely entitled tosober inclusion 
in the statistical returns of the activities of 
the Pacific. It is not mere patriotic desire 
to see the American flag mingling with 
the international array of banners, floating 
from topmasts on the Hwang-ho or the 
estuary of the Yangtze, that calls attention 
to the conspicuous disparity between the 
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magnificent fleets of rival commercial 
nations and the ghost of America’s once 
imposing merchant marine. What the 
commercial world of the United States 
would urge upon Congress is not a move 
simply to add our picturesque national 
individuality to the Pacific, or to splendor 
foreign harbors with meaningless yards of 
our tri-colored bunting. The business men 
of America and their representatives in 
Asia realize that without American ships 
American commerce cannot take its proper 
place in the intense and growing competi- 
tion for the trade of the Pacific. The 
treaty of Shimonoseki thus far has meant 
more to the other nations of the earth 
than it has to the United States. 
Prediction is of dubious value in regard 
to things Japanese. The events of their 
national career have taken place with iron- 
ical disregard for prophecies repeatedly 
made. Kipling carved a deft inscription 
over the fool “that tried to hustle the 
East.’’ And yet here is the Orient display- 
ing an alertness and precision of military 
movement that gave a staggering blow to 
the unprepared West. Contradictions on 
every hand confront the traveler in Japan. 
Known as “‘ The Land of Lots of Time,”’ 
it is not uncommon to see a mass of men 
and women scrambling on their wooden 
getas to catch an electric car, when by 
walking they could board another car 
immediately following, and bound for the 
same destination. This is conspicuous at 
Shinagawa, a station a few miles south of 
Tokio. By alighting from the railway at 
Shinagawa, and there continuing the jour- 
ney by electric cars to the capital, through 
passengers from Yokohama save a few sen; 
and as economy is aruling Japanese virtue, 
the streams of humanity from the station 
at that town to the suburban line are con- 
stant. The Japanese are fond of travel. 
Tokio street cars which carry passengers 
seven miles for 3 sen (1% cents) are 
crowded all day long. Cars succeed one 
another in virtually one long procession. 
Despite that fact and the national reputa- 
tion for indifference to time, especially 
among the classes that form the bulk of 


those who change at Shinagawa to save 
a few pennies, there is scarcely a man, 
woman, or child making for these cars 
who does not start on a grotesque run, 
half stumble and half gallop, their clogs, 
undesigned for speed, making a clattering 
chorus of noises, as if a vast lumber yard 
had suddenly become endowed with life 
and was rushing headlong to a saw mill. 

It is a mistake to believe that Japan is 
civilized, as Anglo-Saxons understand that 
condition of society. Japan has railroads, 
telephones, electric cars, and other modern 
accessories. But Japan has not been 
modernized by the people. A handful of 
statesmen dominate Japan. ‘The traveler 
throughout the little empire would believe, 
if he did not have the fortune to carry 
letters to the few elect, that he had arrived 
in a whole nation of coolies. The very 
fact that these masses, seemingly a thou- 
sand years behind the times, are enthusias- 
tically supporting the civilized aggression 
of their leaders makes Japan’s metamor- 
phosis all the more remarkable. 

Americans and Europeans who are 
inclined to view with unconcern the possi- 
bilities of a Mongolian mastery of the 
East may well reflect upon the myriad 
revelations disclosed in the evolution of 
the complex Japanese character. Out of 
Christian markets Japan imports corru- 
gated iron for the roofs of its new places 
of worship, yet these are being steadfastly 
dedicated to the Shinto and Buddhist 
faith. The most Americanized Japanese 
takes off his shoes when he returns home 
and, like his ancestors, eats and sleeps 
on the floor. Leaving my shoes at the 
threshold, I was received in stockinged feet 
in the library of one of Japan’s most intel- 
ligent officials. He had been educated in 
Europe and America. 

‘I must apologize for an utter absence 
of things European in my home,”’ said he, 
“‘and invite you to have a seat on the 
floor.”’ He explained that a few of his 
colleagues had one or two rooms in their 
houses equipped with chairs and tables, 
but that it was considered very bad form 
in Japanese society to use such furniture 
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except under the compulsion of state occa- 
sions when foreign diplomats were to be 
entertained. Nor is this concession always 
made even in these formal functions. A 
room full of guests all attired in conven- 
tional evening dress, but with nothing on 
their feet save their stockings, and every- 
body kneeling or sitting on the floor, is a 
common spectacle in the high-class homes 
of Japan. In a kimono a man does not 
look hopelessly comic on the floor, but 
sprawl him in a dress suit and let him 
flounder through a ceremonious function, 
with constant and dangerous strain on 
suspender buttons, and you have the raw 
material for a poster picture grotesquely in 
keeping with Japan’s incongruous advance. 

“Would you not prefer to sit up and 
take nourishment like a European?” I 
asked my amiable host. 

“Yes, yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you see I do 
not dare. No Japanese dares do that. 
That, from the standpoint of my people, 
would be considered loud and ostenta- 
tious. We have chairs and tables in our 
public offices, but to permit these things, 
which to the Japanese mind symbolize 
inartistic haste, to invade the sanctity of 
our homes would be regarded as a profana- 
tion.”’ 

It would, of course, be an absurdly 
narrow view that would criticise a people 
for sitting and living on the floor, or even 
for bumping dignified and thoughtful fore- 
heads on the mat by way of salutation. 
This Japanese home-life prostration, along 
the level of their uncivilized ancestors, is 
cited simply to illustrate the statement 
that modern Japan is a mass of contradic- 
tions. Here is a people still asquat on 
their rice-straw mats, sending forth an 
army in the full panoply of modern war- 
fare, equipped to sink ships and slaughter 
regiments by the most approved methods 
of Christian conquest. 

At the outset of the war Tokio dis- 
avowed all intention of empire grabbing. 
To preserve the integrity of Japan Russia 
must be kept from descending into Korea, 
and as that country was powerless to pre- 
serve itself, Japan would send a quarter of 
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a million of modern soldiers and an up-to- 
date fleet to “‘ fight the battle for civiliza- 
tion in the East.’’ It is doubtless true 
that Japan had no large continental 
ambitions when it went to war. Neither 
had the Thirteen Colonies when they 
fought at Bunker Hill and Yorktown. 
The love of land is the ruling passion of 
progressive nations, and no power has 
advanced as rapidly, or is in such desperate 
need of additional domain, as Japan. 

It was understood at Tokio that it was 
the intention, should Japan drive Russia 
from Manchuria, to restore that province 
to the Chinese Empire, and then to with- 
draw. Should Russia return to take 
Manchuria, it was predicted that the 
European powers and even America would 
take a hand in an effective protest. 

Within twenty days from the firing of 
the first Japanese shell at Russian gunboats 
Korea was virtually annexed to Japan. It 
is called an Oriental alliance. Article I 
provides that the Government of Korea 
“shall place full confidence in the Imperial 
Government of Japan, and adopt the 
advice of the latter in regard to improve- 
ments in administration.’’ A country that 
agrees to take all the advice another nation 
gives it might just as well call itself a 
colony. Korea may never be annexed to 
Japan. That would be a national perform- 
ance of supererogation. 

Of course any kind of association with 
progressive Japan is a god-send to a coun- 
try so utterly bereft of power that wander- 
ing tigers, in search of supper, not infre- 
quently change the census of Seoul, the 
capital. Yet this alliance is equally auspi- 
cious for Japan. ‘The intrepid sons of the 
Samurai, shouting their stirring shibboleth 
*“ Banzai!’’ (ten thousand years) have set 
a quarter of a million pairsof feet on the 
Asiatic mainland. The Sunrise Kingdom 
is moving with the sun. It is doubtless 
building greater than it realises—for Japan, 
for Asia, and for the world. 
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KARL BITTER 
A MASTER OF DECORATIVE SCULPTURE 


When a people have won for themselves 
a place among the nations of the world, 
they begin to look about them for a means 
of expressing their achievements; and poet, 
painter, musician, and sculptor are called 
upon to interpret and immortalize the 
deeds of their great men. Chief among 
the arts stands that of decorative sculp- 
ture, because its appeal to the average 
intelligence is the most direct. And the 
foremost representative of this branch of art 
in America at the present moment is Karl 
Bitter, the efficient Director of Sculpture 
of the Pan-American and of the St. Louis 
Expositions. 

One day, some fourteen years ago, there 
landed on these shores a young man just 
turned twenty, with a capital of a hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and with an abiding 
faith in his own ability and the land that 
was henceforth to be his home. ‘Today, 
Karl Bitter stands foremost among the 
great decorative sculptors of this country. 
And he has borne a large part in the 
advance that the purely decorative side of 
sculpture has made in America within the 
last few years. 

Born in Austria about thirty-five years 
ago, he came to realize at an unusually 
early age the circumscribed conditions of 
life there that dwarfed and limited all per- 
sonal expression, and at the age of sixteen 
he made an effort to leave the country for 
the United States. This was frustrated, 
however, both by parents and government 
officials, and to remain. 
After a few years spent in the gymnasium, 
where he was taught some Latin and 
Greek, he attended several art schools, 


he was forced 


finally entering the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Vienna. Here he came into open revolt 
with the authorities time and again, and 
was at last expelled on account of his 
political speeches. His life at this time 
was one continual struggle for personal 
and civic liberty—the freedom of ideas. 
Unable longer to endure the situation, 
he quietly slipped over the frontier and 
made his way to America. Arriving in 
New York, where he had neither friends 
nor relatives, he managed, before his small 
fund was entirely used up, to get work as 
an assistant with a firm of house decora- 
tors. Here he worked on with an earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm that attracted general 
attention. And now a most fortunate 
thing happened for him. This was his 
introduction to Richard Morris Hunt, the 
eminent architect, who took a great liking 


to the young sculptor and his work. To 
his influence and encouragement Mr. 
Bitter credits much of his success. 

At this time, and while he was yet 


employed with the firm of decorators, he 
competed for the gates of Trinity Church, 
and won. This would be 
notable achievement for any sculptor, and 
when one remembers that the best men 
of the country competed and that Bitter 
was only twenty-one years old, it becomes 
doubly remarkable, and gives a good idea 
of the power of the man. This gave him 
sufficient capital to build and establish a 
small studio in Thirteenth Street, which 
soon proved inadequate and was followed 
by a larger one further up town. 

Then the Chicago World’s Fair came, 
with its opportunities for decorative sculp- 


considered a 
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THE END OF THE DAY’S WORK 


Mr. Bitter was commissioned to 
sculptural decorations for the Ad- 
ministration Building, of which Mr. Hunt 
was the architect. He was also chosen to 
do the Liberal Arts 
Building by its designer, Mr. George Vort. 

Mr. Bitter is an enthusiastic believer in 
the union of architecture and sculpture , 


ture. 
make 


decorations for the 


and for his work on the buildings of the 
Chicago Fair he was awarded a medal that 
was well merited. While he has no sym- 
pathy with mere prettiness of the parlor- 
table order of plastic art, on the other 
hand neither has he any patience with the 
striving after effect that distorts and twists 
the human form, producing nothing but 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE AT BUFFALO 


grotesqueness, which we are asked to 
accept on the plea that it is symbolical— 
of what, no man is able to tell. Between 
the insipid and tiresome classicism of Thor- 
waldsen and Canova, and the brutal and 
oft-times revolting realism of Rodin and his 
school, he holds a middle ground wherein 
strength and grace find a happy union. 





All strong emotion expressea with vio- 
lence—mistaken by so many small followers 
of lofty minds for the force of great genius 
—is contrary to the harmony which is the 
basis of all true decorative art, and can be 
productive of nothing but bizarre and 
chaotic results. How Bitter has escaped 
this danger is seen in his decorations for the 
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Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Philadelphia. Especially 1s 
this true of one of these, the pediment 
in terra cotta representing Mercury and 
Athena Advancing in the Chariot of Civili- 
zation. ‘The perfect harmony and sim- 
plicity of this composition place it among 
the very best examples of decorative sculp- 
ture in this country. 





ANDIRON FOR VANDERBILT LIBRARY 


In striking contrast to this are his three 
colossal caryatids in stone, representing the 
White, the Negro, and the Malay races, 
executed for the St. Paul building in New 
York City. I have often wondered, in 
passing, as I looked up at these Herculean 
figures, whether Jean Valjean did not look 
like that when he held up and prevented 
the falling cornice from crushing his fellow- 
prisoner. It is a good omen for the art of 


today when corporations, whose ostensible 
purpose is the making of money, commis- 
sion artists and sculptors of the highest 
rank to beautify their buildings. 

A different phase of Bitter’s art is shown 
in the beautiful andirons, surmounted by 
figures of Venus and Vulcan, executed in 
polished steel for the library of Biltmore 
House, the residence of Mr. George W. 
Vanderbilt, in North Carolina. In this 
house is contained much of his finest dec- 
orative sculpture; such as the frieze, 
carved in English oak (forty-five feet long), 
representing the Contest of the Minstrels, 
for the organ breast of the banquet hall. 
And in the same hall, over the fire-place, 
there is another frieze in stone (thirty feet 
long), representing The Return from the 
Chase. Besides these there is also in this 
house the heroic statue of St. Louis and 
Jeanne D’ Arc in stone, and a spirited 
and happiiy conceived fountain group in 
bronze, for the palm garden, representing 
a Boy Stealing Geese. 

Thus Bitter’s art has progressed and 
developed along ever-broadening lines. 
And so, when the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion authorities applied to the National 
Sculpture Society for a director of their 
department of sculpture, Mr. Bitter was 
nominated by the Society, and was unani- 
mously elected to fill the position. And 
it was a high tribute to his art when the 
authorities, upon seeing his plans for the 
general scheme of decorations, increased 
the appropriations for this purpose from 
$30,000 to $200,000. 

The underlying principle in all these 
decorations was the harmony attained 
by a unity of idea; and for the first 
time in this country was seen, on a 
large and comprehensive scale, the monu- 
mental effect resulting from such a treat- 
ment. To this the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion owed largely its success artistically. 
Though the great part played by Bitter 
as Director naturally overshadowed the 
work of his own hand that formed part 
of the general scheme, yet no one who 
attended the Exposition can fail to recall 
his two spirited, colossal equestrian statues 
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that surmounted the bridge piers. In 
recognition of his labors as Director of 
Sculpture he was awarded a special gold 
medal. And now that he has been chosen 
Director of Sculpture for the St. Louis 
Exposition, we may look for still greater 
things from him. 

As in the Pan-American Exposition 
there were two fundamental ideas govern- 
ing the whole scheme of decorations—the 
one expressing the natural resources of the 
country; and the other Man, as repre- 
sented by his activities—so there will be 
two underlying ideas in the St. Louis 
decorations. The first will aim to cele- 
brate the Louisiana Purchase, 
whereby fourteen new States 
were added to the Union; and 
the second will picture the win- 
ning of the West and the open- 
ing to civilization of greater fields 
for the enjoyment of *‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.”’. 

Bitter believes that sculpture 
should express the highest ideals 
of personal and national life; that 
the artist to do anything worthy 
in sculpture or painting must first 
of all be a man. And above all, 
he must be honest and uncom- 
promising in his work, which 
should always aim to come as close 
to life as possible without being 
photographic. One need only 
look at his monument to Chan- 
cellor Pepper, made for the 
University of Pennsylvania, to 
realize how true this is of his 
own work : there is something so 
virile, manly, and straightforward 
in the sitting figure, slightly bent 
over. And this is the token 
whereby we recognize all great 
art—the personal appeal of the 
artist through his work. Lastly, 
Bitter holds that art should inter- 
pret the spirit of an age, rather 
than record the whims and vagar- 
ies of the moment, which result 


who are to interpret the vast spirit of the 
West—its conquest and growth, and the 
hardships endured in its winning ; the life, 
legend, and folklore (wherein lie un- 
dreamed-of possibilities for art) of the once 
powerful race of red men, who will be 
made to live again—for, alas, a too brief 
period of time—in staff. Why are not 
some of these things bought by our great 
cities, and given enduring shape in bronze 
or marble, instead of being relegated to the 
limbo of forgetfulness ? They would not 
only form an invaluable record of contem- 
porary art, but would also preserve to us the 
characteristic traits of our national life in 








in mere prettiness. This has 
been his advice to the sculptors 
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its formative period, with which we are so 
quickly getting out of touch and sympathy. 
Here is opportunity for some large-minded 
man to do a lasting public service. 

Bitter’s latest achievements, while still 
preserving all the charm and beauty of his 
early decorative work, have gained in 
spirituality. In them we begin to see the 
man who has attained the maturity of his 
powers, and who is reaching out into the 
unknown to express the deeper and hidden 
mystery of life. 

The beauty, simplicity, and perfect repose 
of his Thanatos, just finished in bronze, 
which is the central figure of the monu- 
ment to the memory of John Hubbard, 
give a new revelation of his genius. There 
is about it something of the languorous 
midsummer night, when the birds have 
ceased their singing, and every bush and 
flower is redolent with perfume, and over 
all broods the peace and silence of night, 
and one “ wraps the drapery of his couch 
about him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’’ In keeping with this, and in 
a manner complementing it, is the monu- 
ment tothe memory of the philanthropist, 


Henry Villard. In this beautiful figure of 
a young man resting from his labors at the 
close of the day’s work, we see Bitter’s 
ideal of manhood. The sun goes down 
in the west, darkness falls upon the earth, 
the stars appear, and with the feeling of 
peace that comes with the completion of 
a task well done, he looks upward into 
the vast unknown for the inspiration that 
shall make the work of tomorrow more 
glorious than that of today. It is at once 
symbolic of the eve and the dawn of a 
beautiful life, and is a worthy tribute to the 
man in whose memory it has been erected. 

And who will venture to prophesy of 
what the future shall reveal of this man’s 
power, who at the age of thirty-five has 
accomplished so much ? It is not possible 
to say, but of this we may be sure—that 
by his present achievements alone, irre- 
spective of what the future may bring 
forth, he must needs be reckoned among 
the greatest decorative sculptors that this 
country has produced. 
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A GROUP OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


Charles Chaplin, whose Une Jeune Fille 
is reproduced this month, was an alien to 
his country and his time. English by 
descent and English to the point of bur- 
lesque in his Lord Dundreary appearance, 
he was essentially French in his art. Yet he 
was not in touch with the Paris in which 
he lived till his death thirteen years ago: 
his English sense of humor and his English 
lack of enthusiasm for abstractions turned 
him from romanticism, while such ideals as 
he held made the realistic school still less 
congenial. Essentially he was a survival of 
the eighteenth century—near akin to 
Boucher and Fragonard and the painters 
of the sham shepherdesses of the Bourbon 
court. Struggle and disillusionment only 
confirmed his devotion to the graceful 


futilities of life. His pencil was dipped 
in rose color, one of his friends has 
truly said. In his many portraits of the 


beautiful women of the day—and no 
Parisian beauty was securely so until a sit- 
ting to Chaplin had set the seal on 
her claims—he succeeded in imparting the 
subtle note of feminine charm, of magical 
lightness, and dainty grace. His critics 
averred that with indiscriminate idealism 
he placed his “‘ ash-colored hair and throats 
of lilies and roses’’ at the disposal of all 
comers. But in a fashionable painter that 
is a fault soon forgiven. 

In mural decoration his fame was as great 
as in portrait work. Especially during the 
Second Empire his services were much in 
request. In 1860 he decorated the Tuileries 
and later the rooms of the Empress Eugénie 
in the Elysée. The charm of these com- 
positions, their rococo grace and dreamy 


sensuousness, their consummate modeling 
and mastery of tone and tint, ranked this 
branch of his work above that of any of 
his contemporaries. 


wt 


The bull of Kaiser Wilhelm the Omnis- 
cient, forbidding artists of the newer 
schools to take part in the official exhibit 
of German art at St. Louis, will not affect 
Eduard Gritzner. His work would pass 
muster in the Kaiser’s most orthodox 
mood. In the group of Munich anec- 
dotic painters who drew their inspiration 
from Karl von Piloty he has long been the 
foremost. For nearly forty years he has 
worked in his chosen field of humorous 
genre, with a popular success rarely paral- 
leled. In this country he is best known 
by his later work, depicting the drolleries 
of monastic and hunting life. Everyone 
knows those jovial, full-blooded monks of 
his, whose sole business in life seems to be 
broaching wine casks or tasting critically 
the new vintage, varied with overseeing 
the brewing or the wine pressing. 

Perhaps a sounder and more _individ- 
ual achievement is found in his earlier scenes 
from Shakespeare’s comedies, especially 
those devoted to stout Sir John Falstaff. 
To Gritzner none of Shakespeare’s myriad 
characters appealed so intimately as that 
witty, shameless, resourceful, glorious old 
sinner, who had “‘ more flesh than another 
man and therefore more frailty.’” He has 
depicted his hero in a Falstaffiad, a cycle 
of seven paintings. We are shown Fal- 
staff discussing with his page the emptiness 
of his pursc ; sitting at ease in the inn with 
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his half-penny worth of bread and intoler- 
able deal of sack ; explaining to Prince Hal 
and Poins how on Gadshill he had fought 
the eleven men in buckram; mustering his 
raw recruits for the wars in the north; 
claiming to have slain Hotspur after fight- 
ing ‘‘a long hour by Shrewsbury clock ’”’; 
paying court to the merry wives of Wind- 
sor; and last, stunned by his stern dismis- 
sal by his quondam boon companion, King 
Harry, ‘I know thee not, old man: fall to 
thy prayers.” The artist has not fathomed 
all the contradictory depths of the most 
wonderful figure in humorous literature, 
but he has given a strong and consistent 
interpretation. 
wt 


Leighton’s Condottiere is a virile por- 
trayal of one of the free-lance captains 
who thrived on the anarchy of medieval 
Italy. As usual with Leighton’s work, it 
has more of the type than of the individ- 
ual; without the aid of the title it would 
be difficult to fix its place and time. It is 
well known that one of his most famous 
canvases was exhibited under two different 
names, once as 4 Greek Girl Dancing, 
later as 4 Spanish Girl Dancing. The 
repression of individual distinction which 
made such a change of title possible was 
the outcome of the sculpturesque tenden- 
cies of his art, and of the deliberate ideal- 
izing he practised in his set work of 
‘“ exterminating the ugly.” 

A Condottiere, painted in 1872, was one 
of the fruits of Lord Leighton’s early pre- 
occupation with Italy. If any of the art 
centres in which he studied—Rome, Flor- 
ence, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Paris— 
influenced him more than others, they 
were the two Italian cities. None affected 
him to extremes. Balance was in every- 
thing his watchword. It gave us his pla- 
cidly, frigidly beautiful pictures of ancient 
life, nobly composed, scrupulously finished ; 
it made him a peer and the ideal president 
of the Royal Academy. Perhaps the arid 
correctness of his work is as precious a 
possession as the less restrained composi- 
tions of men of more decided tempera- 


ment, who sometimes see in carelessness 
the fire of genius. 
tt 


A single river and its port have given 
Mr. Wyllie his fame as the first marine 
painter in England today. The smoke- 
grimed water nymphs of murky Thames 
allured him where the sea sirens whose 
call unceasing generations of painters had 
heeded left him cold. Themes of obvious 
romance—the ocean’s tumultuous storm 
or limitless calm, the homebound brig with 
all sail set, speeding before the breeze— 
appealed less strongly than the seemingly 
prosaic port life of London. 

Mr. Wyllie, who was born in that city 
in 1851, and was trained in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, turned early to his 
chosen field. He has learned by heart the 
estuary of the Thames. An enthusiastic 
yachtsman, he has not scorned to join 
those who go down to the sea in barges, 
and in the quest for all-sided knowledge 
has taken notes in a diving-bell. Sunset 
and mist, winds and waves and tides he 
has studied as carefully as the countless 
craft that crowd the river, and the busy 
quays and dingy warehouses that line its 
banks. He has observed its fact and dis- 
covered its wonder. To the eye that can 
pierce behind the veil of the familiar, this 
age of coal and iron has a romance of its 
own. The barge is not lower than the 
clipper; the smokestack of steel has its 
beauty as well as the mast of oak. 

Mr. Wryllie’s Commerce and Sea Power 
shows this insight in notable degree. Its 
highest praise is that inevitably it suggests 
Turner. The sparkling light and fine 
color more than atone for the lack of sim- 
plicity. The grey of the ponderous battle- 
ship which has just been launched from 
the ways is well offset by the red sails of 
the Thames barge. The busy scene con- 
veys a soul-stirring sense, as far removed 
from political jingoism as from inartistic 
preaching, of England’s might in peace 
and war. Mr. Wyllie has clothed the dry 
bones of the Imperial idea with flesh and 
endowed it with spirit. 
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If, in a laudable effort to discover what 
manner of man is Senator Matthew Stan- 
ley Quay, you approach his enemies, they 
will tell you he is a compound of Machia- 


velli, Metternich, Talleyrand, and His 
Satanic Majesty. 

His friends will inform you that as a 
constructive statesman he “‘is a greater 
man than Clay or Webster’’ ; the shrewd- 
est political wet-nurse in the history of 
American politics; the man who elected 
Harrison (who attributed the result to 
God) ; the man who made McKinley’s 
accession possible (which fact that states- 
man failed to recognize and made Charles 
Emory Smith postmaster-general) ; a val- 
iant soldier, a man of few words, profound 
insight and much reading—in a word a 
beneficent compound of Napoleon Bona- 
parte 2nd Benjamin Franklin. 

If, bewildered by these conflicting state- 
ments, you apply to those who know a 
good deal about him but have no animus 
one way or the other, you will be informed 
that he is the modern embodiment of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, a cross between the 
Egyptian Sphinx and a stroke of greased 
lightning. 

No one has ever written a biography of 
Quay. He has been praised less and 
damned more than any successful politician 
who ever lived. Miles of editorials have 
been written concerning him and his 
deeds, but less is really known’ of his per- 
sonality than of any other great force in 
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American politics. Compared with Quay 
Platt is an open book, and Gorman an ency- 
clopedia of personal information. What 
Quay thinks and does, through what psy- 
chological processes he was evolved, in 
what sort of a forge was wrought out his 
character—all these are unknown. All the 
available literary material concerning his life, 
outside his political controversies, would 
not crowd out the matches in your vest 
pocket. It has been suggested, and not 
by his enemies, that he write a book; and 
he has often threatened to do so. If he 
ever does, if he tells all he knows, it will 
be the most interesting volume America 
has produced. There will be some sensa- 
tions above ground, and the greatest 
rattling of dry bones in cemeteries since 
Ezekiel’s vision ‘‘in the midst of the valley.”’ 
There is little hope, however, that such an 
entertaining and instructive piece of litera- 
ture will be added to our libraries, for no one 
else is competent to write it, and he will 
probablyput it off until too late. Meanwhile 
there are some events in his career which 
furnish side-lights on his character. 
Seventy years ago young Matthew 
entered this world, landing in the bosom 
of a Presbyterian clergyman’s family, at 
Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. A few years 
apart, he and Cleveland started life under 
similar circumstances. The child was 
weakly, and the man has never been strong 
—generally is ailing. When Senator Quay 
is good to his physique, it is far from vig- 
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orous. ‘There are times when he acts as 
if he had an iron frame: then he goes to 
Florida or Maine to fish and recuperate. 
The threatened live long. 

The youth of the future Senator was 
similar to that of most sons of peripatetic 
ministers — comparative poverty, patched 
trousers, hard work for an education—but 
not on the whole such as figure in the 
Tim the Scissors Grinder variety of Sunday- 
school literature. There were no college 
sports in those days, and if there had been 
Matthew would not have been on any 
team. Athletics was not in his line; but 
he read everything he could lay his hands 
on, and in those days good literature was 
a greater proportion of the whole than 
now. He read the best, and retained 
much of it. Today he is one of the most 
voracious readers in America, has a know- 
ledge of military literature that is excep- 
tional, and owns one of the finest private 
libraries inthe country. There isonly one 
subject on which he will talk freely, and 
that is literature. Once started, he will talk 
on it by the hour, and with rare discrimina- 
tion. A few years agoa newspaper editor, 
friendly to him and his colleague, Senator 
Penrose, called on the two by appointment 
to discuss the political situation. It took 
one hour’s time, and almost physical force, 
to get the two Senators disjoined from a 
heated argument over some phases of 
Renan’s writings and their influence on 
modern thought. ‘The political interview 
consumed just sixty seconds. 

Fifty years ago the curriculum of west- 
ern colleges was less extensive than that of 
the modern high school, but it gave an 
effective start to some able men. Quay 
got through Jefferson College at seventeen, 
with a good reputation as a scholar and the 
fever of wanderlust in hisblood. At eigh- 
teen he was with difficulty dissuaded by 
his mother from going to Louisiana to 
start a Free-soil newspaper. He did go to 
Texas on a lecturing tour—which didn’t 
pay. Hetaught school there. Then he 
enlisted in ‘‘ The Rangers”? to meet an 
emergency ;* but a_ niggardly legislature 
refusing an appropriation, the company 
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disbanded, and he returned to pedagogy. 
Fifty years later he recalled with ease the 
names of his pupils. 

Texas, however, was poor soil for his 
particular brand of genius. He. returned 
home to Beaver, Pennsylvania; was admit- 
ted to the bar at twenty-one; was chosen 
prothonotary of the county immediately ; 
was twice elected and then resigned—a 
habit which has stuck to him through 
life. Though an office-holder nearly all 
the time for more than fifty years, he has 
resigned every place he ever held except 
the Senatorship. And there are those, not 
prompted by altruism, who hope he will 
make good his record and quit that also. 
The waiting-list is long, and the eligibles 
are getting tired. Many of them died while 
waiting forthe break-up of the Pennsylvania 
office-holding trust which Quay has so 
long represented in his own person. 

The period from 1850 to 1860 was a 
good time for young men of talent to get 
into politics. Old parties were breaking 
up; new blood got a chance. Matthew 
wasn’t one of the kind who needed urging, 
and he soon asserted himself both as a 
place-holder and a very effective editorial 
writer, This was the time when Simon 
Cameron thought he owned Pennsylvania, 
with a large-sized mortgage on some of 
the rest of the country. Cameron became 
one of the Republican leaders under con- 
ditions which did him no personal injury. 
He had to fight Andrew G. Curtin for 
leadership, and until Indian methods were 
adopted by ‘“‘the Winnebago Chief,”’ 
Curtin had the best of it; and he was 
elected Governor in 1860, in the decisive 
October campaign which heralded Lincoln’s 
success. Inthat fight Curtin’s lieutenants 
were Quay and Alexander K. McClure, 
another young country editor. The cam- 
paign was unprecedented for its bitterness 
and the energy with which it was waged 
—which is saying much for Pennsylvania— 
and it is stated that the Republican State 
Committee spent less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars all told, or less than many 
single legislative districts cost Quay in 
later campaigns. 
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Quay’s abilities attracted Curtin, who 
made him, while a lieutenant of volunteers, 
his military secretary; then colonel of a 
regiment, which he led valiantly. Disease 
cut him down, it was thought that he 
was dying, and he reluctantly resigned on 
the eve of Fredericksburg’s battle. ‘The 
sound of cannon stimulated him, and he 
fought through that conflict as a volunteer 
aide, against the orders of the surgeon, 
who insisted that if he went he would 
“die as the fool dies.’’ Quay replied: 
“I would rather die like a fool than live 
like a coward.’’ Repeatedly he rode 
unharmed through the terrible storm of 
bullets. Thousands of vigorous men fell 
that day, but the human skeleton risked 
all, survived all, and gained the Congres- 
sional medal of honor. Afterwards he 
was the State military agent at Washing- 
ton, and held other important military 
commissions. Whatever may be said of 
Quay, his military record is unsullied; and 
he is unfeignedly proud of it—the only part 
of his career which arouses the slightest 
enthusiasm in him. For the rest, politics 
is his trade—a technical calling requiring 
intelligence and not sentimental effort. 

From 1860 to 1880 the story of Quay’s 
life is summed up in this: in fat office, 
out of fat office, and then into a fatter. 
He was ever at the crib, but always in 
a fight. As in later years he always quar- 
reled with his subordinates, so at the time 
in question he quarreled with his superiors 
—with his bread and butter, one would 
suppose. But, as a matter of fact, he 
was always to be found “right side up 
with care’’ and in a better place than 
ever. No man was ever less careful of 
what others said or thought, or apparently 
more heedless of his own _ interests. 
Through all his life there has been on his 
part a tendency to act quickly and radically, 
and generally against counsel. Those 
kaleidoscopic intellectual characteristics 
have made him famous as a_ political 
lightning-change artist. 

His first serious situation came with the 
State treasury scandal, of malodorous 
memory. This State treasury ‘‘ jobbery”’ 
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incident is the one which has been most 
exploited to the discredit of Quay. It 
has been used with great effect in political 
campaigns, and in that of 1890 undoubtedly 
cost him the control of the State. The 
details of the treasury scandal are not 
pleasant reading as commonly told, and 
the exact truth is hard to ascertain. It is 
claimed that Quay got the State treasurer 
to loan him funds with which to specu- 
late; that he lost about a quarter of a 
million, and was on the verge of suicide 
when, Don Cameron and other friends 
coming to his aid, he made good his losses. 
This was in one of the brief periods of his 
life when Quay was not feeding at the 
public crib. The Republican reply has 
always been that the treasury showed no 
loss, and that Quay was not State treas- 
urer. It will be noted that this does not 
go into the merit of the charge, which, 
though oft repeated, has not been cate- 
gorically denied. The official who knows 


most about it left Pennsylvania very 
suddenly, and still finds other climates 
enjoyable. At least, he has never 
returned. 


The story of Quay’s alleged defalcation 
—told with much circumstantial detail, 
and coming soon after his disastrous defeat 
in the first Pattison campaign of 1882— 
threatened his party leadership. His reply 
was characteristic in its audacity. He 
announced himself a candidate for the 
State treasurership, secured the nomina- 
tion, and was elected by a larger majority 
than was ever before given a candidate for 
any office in the State in time of peace. 
Since then his party leadership has been 
maintained, though often bitterly disputed. 
His election to the Senate soon followed, 
and he resigned the State treasurership, 
which soon afterwards ceased to be a 
‘plum tree’’ of great proportions. The 
ripe fruit hanging on these trees, both at 
Harrisburg and in Philadelphia, has been 
sought by many. Some have bagged the 
fruit, and some have been ruined. 

Among the latter was “‘ Honest John”’ 
Bardsley, city treasurer of Philadelphia, 
who, by the failure of two banks, lost 
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about two million dollars belonging to the 
State and the city of Philadelphia. Quay 
mulcted the saloon-keepers for the State’s 
loss through Bardsley by making them pay 
an additional annual license-fee of five 
hundred dollars in Philadelphia, a rate that 
has never been lowered. 

Still there was a great demand for State 
deposits, for the interest paid was small 
enough to leave a good margin of profit. 
The People’s Bank of Philadelphia had 
long been known as a political institution 
which served as a clearing-house for 
machine leaders. Immense deposits of 
State money were placed here, which poli- 
ticians borrowed for speculation or other 
purposes. One fine day the bank failed ; 
the cashier killed himself; and James 
McManes, the veteran politician and chief 
stockholder, made up a deficit of $600,000 
out of his own pocket, to quiet scandal. 
But in the dead cashier’s desk were found 
papers which showed that Quay and ot'« rs 
had secured State deposits to the baah, 
and then borrowed part of the funis. 
Among the papers was the famous “ shake 
the plum tree”’ telegram, which has fast- 
ened a unique and expressive phrase on 
political and financial terminology. Quay 
was arrested and tried at the bar. It was 
one of the closest shaves of his life; but, 
with his usual good luck, he escaped con- 
viction. During his preliminary hearing, 
when the District Attorney offered in evi- 
dence Quay’s alleged compromising letters 
which he could with difficulty decipher, 
Quay read them himself with the utmost 
suavity and unconcern. 

In Senator Quay’s political philosophy 
there is no such word as fail. He does 
not always carry his party through, but his 
personal interests seldom suffer. He is 
not a Warwick of the Marcy or Cameron 
school so much as a Talleyrand, looking 
out for himself. His astuteness is extra- 
ordinary, his power of divining the future 
little short of miraculous, and his methods 
of action Napoleonic. There is little sen- 
timent of loyalty in his make-up. He 
deserted Curtin because he saw the Cam- 
eron star was in the ascendant. McClure 
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held on to Curtin and followed him 
through the Liberal Republican movement 
into the bosom of Democracy, finally to 
become a Republican office-holder, at 
seventy-six, through Quay’s efforts. No 
man ever owed more to another than 
Quay did to Curtin, but he consulted his 
own interests first. Under Cameron he 
learned much in political generalship ; but 
he utterly repudiated the foundation-stone 
of Cameron’s policy, which was loyalty to 
and unwavering support of friends. The 
Cameron system of nominations and control 
of the machine was despotic—as little 
suited to a democracy as the rule of a Czar 
—but for a long time it won. 

Quay’s plan has been entirely different. 
He makes a separate combination for every 
campaign, and after election dissolves it. 
Apparently he is afraid of a machine which 
may become stronger than himself. First 
and last he has both fought and warmly 
suppor: nearly every Republican leader, 
great and. all, in the State. He has no 
sentiment in the matter. He playsto win. 
He has confounded his allies, frequently, 
by truces with the enemy while under 
fire; has often deserted them, to their 
complete surprise. What he promises he 
fulfils, if he can; but he throws nothing 
in for loyal service. There is no element 
of chivalry in his conduct. No man 
seems to have a keener sense of the weak 
spots in the armor of others. He appeals 
only to self-interest, and he pays the price. 
He will throw over any ally for a stronger 
one. Mystery always surrounds his plans. 
He seldom takes counsel, but acts radically 
and rapidly on his own initiative, with 
hawk-like swiftness and reckless daring. 
In his singleness of purpose to succeed, he 
either forgets or never knew the shows of 
love to other men. For this reason the 
Republican party in Pennsylvania for more 
than a generation, in spite of its nominal 
majority, has always presented the aspect 
of a fountain troubled. In Quay’s fertile 
brain is silently thought out a campaign 
that is won after it has sometimes seemed 
irretrievably lost. 

Quay is the only man who ever an- 
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nounced war on a county leader from the 
floor of the Senate, and the time and 
manner of doing so was characteristic. In 
the winter of 1894-5, Philadelphia leaders 
had agreed on Boies Penrose for mayor. 
He was a brilliant young scion of an 
ancient house of most approved social 
lineage, who had won honors at Harvard 
and at the bar. The Republican party 
was ruled after the manner of Tammany. 
The dominant forces were David Martin 
and Charles Porter—particularlythe former, 
who really guided the machine while Porter 
had the profitable city contracts. At the 
last moment Martin, up to this time Quay’s 
ally, announced that he could not support 
Penrose. 

Quay was committed to 
Penrose, whose chief support 
was Israel W. Durham, and 
resolved to break with Martin. 
While an important bill was 
before the Senate a drastic 
amendment relating to railway 
corporations was offered. To 
the surprise of all, Quay arose 
and favored it, saying that his 
reason for doing so was that he 
he had recently been informed 
by a political leader, a member 
of the national Republican com- 
mittee, that he must withdraw 
his support of a certain candi- 
date for municipal office because 
ordered to doso by a corporation 
in whose service he was, and 
whose emoluments he could not 
afford to lose. Though the 
statement as made was imper- 
sonal, its meaning was perfectly 
clear. The reference was to 
David Martin, who was alleged 
to be the paid agent of a great 
railway corporation, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, which 
was continually asking for muni- 
cipal legislation or official pro- 
tection. This was the gauntlet 
of war. 

The “‘dollar mark on David 
Martin’s brow,’’ placed there 
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in the open Senate, was a challenge soon 
accepted. Martin was in control of the city 
machine and of about two-thirds of the 
wards. Secretly he made a political combi- 
nation with Mayor Warwick, Governor 
Hastings—whom Quay supposed he owned 
—and Chris Magee, the redoubtable leader 
of Pittsburg and the Republican State 
Chairman. When all plans had _ been 
perfected the combination, with a rashness 
they later repented, announced at a public 
dinner the deposition of Quay from party 
leadership. Their immediate object was 
to control the State machine and capture 
the delegates the next year to the national 
convention. Had they kept their counsel 
a fortnight longer they would have suc- 
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QUAY LANDS THE STATE CHAIRMANSHIP IN 1895 
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A FRIENDLY CARTOON DURING THE SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN OF ‘99 


ceeded. They were, however, confident 
of the success of their combination. The 
State convention was approaching. The 
nominations were for minor offices, and 
were unimportant; but the State chair- 
manship was essential. Many of the 
delegates had been elected and had been 
secured. As for the rest, if the Governor 
and the leaders of Pittsburg and Philadel- 
phia could not hold them and select the 
incumbent who had joined the combina- 
tion, there was nothing certain in politics. 
And there isn’t. 


The sparkling champagne at the ban- 
quet had scarcely ceased to bubble before 
Banquo’s ghost arose in the shape of 
determined opposition. Quay at the time 
was fishing, as usual. He kept on fishing 
for three days, and said nothing. Then 
he laid aside rod and reels and took 
command of the fight, announcing his 
candidacy at the coming convention of 
the State committee. He made a new 


combination. A dozen Philadelphia 
ward leaders supported him, headed 
by Penrose and by Durham. Quay 
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appealed to the counties as against the 
cities, and won where least expected. 
Some delegates, chosen by the opposition, 
most “‘opportunely’’ came into camp. 
In a few weeks he fought the opposition 
to a standstill, and, when the convention 
met, Quay won by a narrow but sufficient 
majority. He was no richer in purse for 
the victory, but if he had lost, his career 
would have beenended. Never before was 
the flower safety plucked out of the nettle 
danger with a narrower margin to spare. 

One result of this campaign was to land 
Penrose in the Senate. Yet the very next 
year, when there was a city campaign on 
in Philadelphia, where Quay’s friends were 
straining every nerve to drive ‘‘ Dave”’ 
Martin and his ‘““ Hog Combine” from 
power—at the very moment they needed 
assistance most—Quay came out in an 
interview, apologized to Martin for putting 
the dollar mark on his brow, and calmly 
wiped it off, saying he had been in error. 

No wonder Quay’s allies in Philadelphia 
gnashed their teeth and longed to get one 
chance to mar his already sufficiently trist- 
ful visage. They won; yet such was 
Quay’s diplomacy that he retained their 
interest in his own behalf, only to come 
near losing it later by another volte face. 
What the dictionary and most people call 
treachery is defined in Quay’s lexicon as 
“‘looking out for number one.”’ He is a 
sort of Ebenezer Scrooge in politics, who 
hasn’t yet been visited by ghosts with 
reforming powers. Yet Quay wrote, 
offered in a State convention, and had 
passed, a resolution beginning: 

““ We decry the growing use of money 
in politics and the corporate control of 
legislatures, municipal councils, political 
primaries, and elections, and favor the 
enactment of laws to correct such abuses.”’ 
Then followed a declaration in favor of 
civil service reform that would have warmed 
the cockles of the heart of Grover Cleve- 
land, George W. Curtis, or Carl Schurz. 
Just then the devil was feeling very sick 
and had saintly aspirations. 

When news was brought to Senator 
Quay of his election as chairman of the 


national committee in 1888—of which he 
had no previous intimation—he was dis- 
covered, as the dramatists say, knee-deep 
in the surf at Atlantic City, drum-fishing. 
He kept on fishing, much to the annoy- 
ance of some Western statesmen, who 
expected he would rush to New York 
and were waiting to see him. The polit- 
ical outlook was not encouraging for the 
Republicans. General Harrison was not 
a magnetic man; his unexpected nomi- 
nation had been met by no popular burst 
of enthusiasm as in the case of Garfield. 
Cleveland still held his place in the affec- 
tions of many recalcitrant Republicans 
known as mugwumps, and the negative 
success of his term had increased their 
number. The Democracy was in an 
enviable position. It had all the Federal 
patronage and authority without responsi- 
bility, owing to the Republican Senate. 
If Cleveland had followed Whitney’s ad- 
vice and had burned his annual message of 
1887, it is not likely that Harrison—even 
through the intervention of Providence, 
as he claimed, or by the sagacity of Quay, 
as the latter would have it—could have 
lived at the White House. The tariff 
question was the club put by Cleveland 
into the hands of Quay, to Cleveland’s 
undoing. But this alone would have not 
brought victory. It needed every possible 
resource; and, as the result showed, there 
was little margin left. 

When Quay appeared in New York his 
campaign was laid out. He proposed to 
carry New York—by which alone success 
was possible—and to hold the regular 
Republican States. To do this he required 
three things: Money, Monty, MONEY. 
General Harrison was requested to prepare 
carefully in advance every word he spoke, 
to prevent any more “ Burchard business.”’ 
An executive committee of able men was 
appointed to look after the general work- 
ings of the campaign, among them Mark 
Hanna, who thus made his début in 
national politics under a competent teacher. 
In addition, a large committee of wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers was appoint- 
ed, to “ fry the fat’’ out of corporations 
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and individual beneficiaries of the tariff. 
Tribute was exacted on a scale never 
before attempted ; the system was as exact 
and as merciless as that of farming out the 
taxes in the heyday of the Roman Empire. 
The coffers filled quickly. But so did 
those of the Democracy under the leader- 
ship of Chairman Brice. The game was to 
be decided by the best use of ammunition. 

Though devoid of sentiment, and placing 
little confidence in it as a prime factor in 
politics, Quay realizes its cumulative value. 
The “‘ old-soldier’’ game, the “full dinner 
pail,’’ the “ bloody shirt,’’ the ‘‘ Cobden 
Club’’ bogie, ‘‘ Lincoln,’’ ‘‘ Garfield,’’ 
““Grant,’’ and every other resource were 
drawn on; but Quay looked upon these 
as only sufficient to hold wavering or un- 
compromising Republicans. To succeed 
he must either win over some Democrats 
to Harrison, or keep Democratic votes 
out entirely. John Kelly was in power in 
New York, and Quay reduced the crux of 
the campaign by mathematical demonstra- 
tion to New York City, the present borough 
of Manhattan. Heclaimed that Tammany 
had cast many bogus votes in 1884, and it 
was openly declared that ten thousand 
votes for Butler were counted for Cleve- 
land. Quay’s energies were centered on 
Manhattan Island and Long Island City. 
A note was sent to a friend absolutely 
unknown to the public, but in whom he 
had perfect confidence. Two days later 
Quay “went on a little fishing trip, all 
alone, to recuperate.’’ Somewhere in the 
recesses of New Jersey he met his friend. 
Quay gave him a large sum in cash—many 
thousands of dollars—and told him to go 
to New York and get up a block directory, 
in which every inhabitant should be record- 
ed on the maps, with the number of his 
house or flat. He was given carte blanche, 
and was to proceed up to the actual point 
of publication. In the meantime he must 
not communicate with any person on the 
subject—least of all to Quay—except to 
John I. Davenport, Federal supervisor of 
elections, who alone was privy to the 
scheme. And the work must be ready at 
any cost by October 15. 
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A few days later an empty building was 
rented on Broadway, advertisements were 
inserted in all the newspapers for solicitors, 
and the work was rushed. The publishers 
of other city directories became alarmed, 
and are said to have offered to buy out 
the new concern. ‘Ten days before elec- 
tion moving-vans brought the books to 
Republican headquarters. In them was a 
series of maps containing the names of all 
voters inthe city. Davenport had his reg- 
ister of voters complete. No man not on 
that list was to vote. Then Quay played 
his trump card. He sent for Tammany 
leaders and showed them the_ books. 
They took the hint. Little repeating was 
done in that election, and Quay had some 
ground for his statement at midnight of 
election day: 

““We have won this fight and will hold 
it with a mailed hand.’’ 

One of the most pathetic scenes in polit- 
ical history was that of Chairman Brice driv- 
ing over Brooklyn Bridge at 3 A.M., to find 
out what had happened at Coney Island, 
the bailiwick of John Y. McKane. Some- 
thing happened; but as neither McKane 
nor Quay ever told, Mr. Brice didn’t find 
out. That inexperienced but hopeful 
manager had wasted his energies and sub- 
stance in “chasing rainbows’’ in Illinois 
and the West, four years ahead of time, 
while Quay had carried off the prize from 
under his nose. Quay also had chased 
rainbows in every Democratic State, par- 
ticularly those on the old slavery border 
line. He did this in no hope of success, 
but to make those States call on Brice for 
money and exhaust the Democratic treas- 
ury. Moreover, he had a system whereby 
at every election-booth in New York and 
Brooklyn men were ready to demand and 
get a certified copy of the returns as first 
computed. The reported Tammany game 
of holding back returns and swelling Dem- 
ocratic totals to suit—as was claimed to 
have been done in 1884—was frustrated. 
The true returns were in Quay’s “mailed 
hand ”’ at midnight. 

No one ever questioned the surpassing 
generalship of Quay in this campaign, 
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except Harrison, who promptly rewarded 
him by endeavoring to avoid appointing 
to the Cabinet John Wanamaker—then 
Quay’s great friend, but soon to be the 
most relentless foe he ever had. Wana- 
maker was one of the “‘ fat frying’’ com- 
mittee, and he made a good Cabinet min- 
ister; but his plan to oust Quay from 
power in Pennsylvania is the one great 
failure of his whole career. 

Curiously enough, though Republicans 
as a whole praised Quay’s success, the man 
himself got very little adulation, for which 
Quay cared not a rap. He hates cere- 
mony, but likes the practical rewards of 
success; and presently, finding himself 
more of a stranger in the Harrison adminis- 
tration than a Democrat, he resigned the 
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chairmanship, to be succeeded, after all 
others had refused to serve, by Carter of 
Montana! 

Though Quay, as one may say, elected 
a president, he never really helped to nomi- 
nate one. He has been a delegate to many 
Republican national conventions, and has 
invariably supported a losing candidate. 
In 1880 he was one of “‘the 306” at 
Chicago, and one of his most cherished 
possessions is the “‘Old Guard Medal” 
commemorating the stand made on that 
occasion. In 1884 and 1888 he followed 
Sherman’s forces. In 1892 he was at 
Minneapolis fighting for Blaine against 
Harrison’s renomination, and would have 
succeeded had not all contested seats from 
the South been decided in favor of Harri- 
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son. No tears were shed by Quay when, 
in November, Cleveland was elected. 

In 1896 he was himself a candidate, and 
a serious one—which leads some people to 
think he has no sense of humor. In 1900 
he was perforce for McKinley, but against 
any administration candidate for second 
place. Quay and Platt together forced 
Roosevelt down the gagging throat of 
Hanna, and in this respect Quay is respon- 
sible for another president, though Roose- 
velt is not one of his warmest admirers. 

Quay doesn’t get along well with any- 
one who asserts independence. Perhaps 
Harrison felt that Quay would try to run 
the administration if he had an oppor- 
tunity, and so he froze him out in advance. 
McKinley was more lenient. After the 
election in 1888 McKinley went to Quay 
and made it plain that he wanted to be 
speaker of the House. Quay told him 
that Reed had been agreed upon as the 
man, but that he should have something 
better—the chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee. ‘That will make 
you president one of these days, for the 
tariff question will be the deciding issue 
in politics.” 

McKinley took this rather hard at first, 
but he lived to be president, and to see 
Reed sulking in his tent, a disappointed 
man. McKinley remembered Quay’s 
action, and for a few months treated him 
with consideration, but when Quay went 
dead against the administration policy in 
the early stages of the Cuban imbroglio 
and wanted to recognize the independence 
of Cuba, Mr. McKinley’s answer was 
swift. Next day Charles Emory Smith, 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, and Quay’s 
arch-enemy, was made _ postmaster-gen- 
eral, and the Senator remained outside the 
breastworks the rest of McKinley’s admin- 
istration. It was printed at the time that 
there were a lot of “‘ gray wolves”’ in the 
Senate who had options on big blocks of 
Cuban Junta bonds at ten cents on the 
dollar, which would have been worth at 
least sixty cents if the resolution had 
passed. 

Quay’s experience with governors has 
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been no better. He left Curtin, and by 
Hartranft was made secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, the fattest office in the State ; 
and also by Hoyt—which of course he 
resigned. The legislature had passed for 
him an astonishing law, establishing the 
office of recorder in Philadelphia—a use- 
less place with enormous fees—and the 
Governor appointed him the first incum- 
bent—a position which he resigned after 
he found it impossible to set up in business 
as a‘ boss’”’ in that city. The recorder- 
ship was soon abolished. In 1882 he led 
in Cameron’s fight for Beaver, against a 
Democrat and Independent whom Hoyt, 
his former chief, championed; but even 
Quay’s generalship failed, and Pattison, 
a young Philadelphian of twenty-eight, was 
elected. Still, he elected Beaver in 1886 
—and at times found him difficult to man- 
age. It was amazing that even a machine 
politician, when chief magistrate, should 
dare to have amind of hisown! So Quay 
looked around for a governor he could 
own. Adjutant-general Hastings seemed 
to be the man, and claimed to have been 
promised the place. Finally Quay nomi- 
nated Delamater, who was _ soundly 
defeated by Pattison once more. In 1894 
Hastings was nominated, and was no more 
than warm in his seat when he began the 
fight on Quay, as already narrated. Quay 
won ; Hastings kissed the rod, placed Quay 
in nomination for the presidency in 1896, 
and then quarreled with him again. 

Quay then picked out William A. Stone, 
a congressman from Allegheny City, a 
man who looks like Cleveland—except 
that his complexion is light—and a man 
of somewhat the same temperament. The 
other candidates were Charles W. Stone, 
also a congressman, who was by nature 
against the machine; and John Wana- 
maker, who put up the longest and most 
bitter fight against Quay in history. At 
the last moment, when William A. Stone 
had the nomination in his grasp, Quay 
wanted to give in to the opposition and 
nominate Charles W. Stone, hoping to 
aid his own fight for reélection to the 
Senate. It was then that Quay’s friends 
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who had fought long for him and for 
W. A. Stone—from whom alone they had 
expectations—and who did not propose to 
be sacrificed once more on the altar of 
Quay’s success, stood up to him man- 
fashion and threatened him if he aban- 
doned their candidate. So W. A. Stone 
was nominated and elected. Surely there- 
after he did all that mortal man could ask 
of another; but Quay was not satisfied, 
and at the last there was friction. 

Meantime he had promised the nomina- 
tion in 1902 to Attorney-General Elkin— 
at least had promised not to be against 
him. At the last moment he declared for 
one of his own relatives, Judge Penny- 
packer. Elkin refused to give up the fight 
and made a winning campaign before 
the people. He elected a majority ot the 
delegates; but after they got to Harrisburg 
forty-three of them changed over to Quay’s 
candidate by methods which were openly 
denounced by Elkin. The latter was 
robbed of the nomination at an alleged 
cost of $300,000. Now Quay has a 
governor who almo-t worships him, 
and declares he is “‘ greater than Clay or 
Webster.”’ 

Quay’s senatorial career has not been 
notable except in a few instances. He 
has been a valiant champion of protection. 
The McKinley bill was in great measure 
his work, and it was passed solely by Quay’s 
strategy. Republican leaders were trying 
to pass the Force bill at the same time and 
Democratic senators threatened to filibuster 
forever rather than pass it. Quay engi- 
neered the deal by which the Force bill was 
displaced, never to be resurrected, and the 
Democrats agreed not to filibuster against 
the McKinley bill. For this he was de- 
voutly damned by stalwart Republicans, 
and has never since had such high standing 
in the minds of most Republicans. In 
1894 he made the longest speech ever 
delivered in the Senate. When the Wilson 
bill was in the Senate, in 1894, Quay 
objected to the House iron and textile 
schedules. He offered others which were 
the minimum that protectionists would 
concede, and then began his interminable 


speech. By a parliamentary maneuver he 
got to the windward of his antagonists, 
who were in a majority. His speech con- 
tinued day after day, read in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper, his secretary 
bringing in reams of typewritten paper to 
replace those which were read. The situa- 
tion was this: Gorman, a protectionist at 
heart, was in charge of the bill. To please 
many Republicans he changed in commit- 
tee the rates of the Wilson bill until they 
were really protective—more so than the 
law of 1883 which the McKinley bill dis- 
placed. The understanding was that this 
was done to appease the constituents of 
Republicans and help in reélections, but 
that on the floor of the Senate most of the 
schedules would once more be reduced to 
near the level of the Wilson bill as it 
passed the House. This is called Sena- 
torial courtesy! Quay got his schedules 
in committee fixed the highest of all, and 
then opposed any reduction. Invain did the 
Democrats try to restore the status quo ante. 
They accused Quay of treachery. The 
latter stuck to his guns and reached under 
the desk for his manuscript ; and hisspeech 
would have lasted one hundred days if the 
Senate had not surrendered and passed the 
modified bill, which was essentially a Repub- 
lican measure. Then Quay informed the 
Democratic leaders that if the House 
reduced the rates at all he would talk till 
the millennium. Wherefore the House, 
with the worst grace possible, swallowed 
the Senate amendments in bulk. Cleve- 
land was so disgusted that he would not 
sign the measure, but he let it become a 
law in ten days without that formality. 
While the sugar schedules were under 
consiceration the charge was made that 
Senators were speculating in Sugar Trust 
stock, and were making fortunes on inside 
information. That virtuous body inves- 
tigated itself, and to a man every senator 
but Quay denied the impeachment. Quay 
boldly said he had bought and sold the 
stock, that he would continue to do so, 
and it was nobody’s business but his own. 
He has been a reckless speculator, and 
has made and lost large sums. He is not 
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now esteemed a wealthy man, though his 
fortune must be comfortable. Quay told 
the truth ; but there are many pessimistic, 
evil-minded persons who think that other 
senators lied. Quay is exceedingly taci- 
turn. He values his words too much 
to tell a lie. He may or may not 
have a superabundance of moral scruples, 
may think lying is simply bad policy, may 
deceive his friends; but the fact remains 
that he is nota good liar. His frankness 
is often surprising even to those who have 
no right to his confidence; but as a rule 
he says nothing, and when he does speak 


he is laconic. Most sparingly his golden 
words arespent. When General Beaver 
was about to begin his campaign for the 
governorship a newspaper man called on 
Quay, and, finding him irresponsive, an- 
nounced that he was going to see Beaver. 
Quay asked him if he would be good 
enough to take a note to Beaver, which 
the newspaper man did. It contained 
these words: 

“* Dear Beaver, don’t talk. M.S. Q.” 

To the cashier of the People’s Bank 
with large State depositt—who was doing 
some work of a kind not intended for pub- 
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lication, and who complained that he was 
getting no plums for his work, while others 
did—Quay sent a telegram: “* Buy 1000 
Met. (Metropolitan Traction Co. stock) 


and I will shake the plum tree.” 
When all the official forces in Pennsyl- 
arrayed against 


vania seemed him, he 
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BARRED OUT 


FAILED OF ELECTION TO THE SENATE IN 1899 





announced : “‘I appeal to the bourgeoisie 
and the men in the blouses.”’ 

His religious concern is exemplified in 
his efforts to allow Christian Chinamen to 
enter the United States, his efforts to keep 
Smoot out of the Senate, and his interest 
in the Indians, one tribe of which has 
adopted him as a member. 
Most people think “‘it is to 
laugh.’”’ Until almost the last 
he wasa silver man, and he voted 
with the most liberal Republi- 
cans until 1896, when he fell in 
line with the party. 

In 1899 he failed of reélection, 
but he was able to prevent any 
election, and was returned in 


1901. In 1902 he made a 
speech at the Academy of 
Music, Philadelphia, saying: 


“My political race is run,” 
and announced that he would 
never again be a candidate for 
office; but, at present, no one 
has so good a chance to succeed 
him as himself. Quay’s speeches 
are few, and are carefully pre- 
pared. They are full of poetic 
conception and genuine senti- 
ment. His tribute to the 
memory of Randall was a touch- 
ing and forceful composition. 
In announcing his own retire- 
ment he spoke like a sage who, 
after a life of unquestioned use- 
fulness, was seeking deserved 
rest. 

Quay is a wonderfully re- 
sourceful man. He never hesi- 
tates to assume the livery of 
heaven to serve his purposes. 
No man knows more about the 
devious paths of politics. No 
man has trod more of them. 
Yet on several occasions he has 
championed the most radical 
methods of reform, has declared 
for a pure ballot and a better 
ballot-law. But today Pennsy]l- 
vania is not looked upon as the 
purest political pasture in the 
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country, in spite of Quay’s 
promises and the powers gained 
on the strength of them. John 
Fiske had him in mind when, 
shortly before his death, he 
wrote bemoaning the fallen state 
of Pennsylvania’s public men 
and morals in its ‘‘ bondage 
under petty tyrants as cheap 
and vile as ever cumbered the 
earth.’’ But in fairness it should 
be said that Fiske was a free- 
trader, and he was speaking of 
protection in this connection. 

As a rule Quay has had to 
fight the cities. His strength 
has come from the country 
districts, from the farmers, 
whom he leads with a unanimity 
not known in politics since 
New York in the days of Silas 
Wright. The real loyal devo- 
tion to Quay is in the rural 
counties, where he is loved for 
his good qualities and his ser- 
vices. In the cities political 
support is always on a different 
basis. No matter what may be 
said against Quay personally, it 
is undeniable that he has as a 
rule looked after his State, and 
has given the people what they 
want—though not what some 
estimable and ultra reformers 
think they ought to want. He 
understands human nature and 
does not believe the millennium will 
begin in politics, nor that the people want 
itto. Those who believe that the imagina- 
tions of his heart are continually evil have yet 
to explain how he maintains his hold upon a 
rural constituency, which is normally honest 
and God-fearing. In spite of the fact that 
he has used corporate money and influence 
lavishly when he could, some of his great- 
est victories have been against almost the 
entire combined corporate power of the 
State. He has run the whole gamut of 
men and influences, making one combina- 
tion after another with kaleidoscopic rapid- 
ity, but with almost unvarying success. 
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AT HOME AGAIN 


APPOINTED TO THE SENATE BY GOVERNOR STONE, 1899 


No other career is comparable to his in its 
constantly shifting scenes. He harbors no 
animosities. It doesn’t pay. He will fight 
a man one day and be cheek by jowl with 
him the next—if it pays. His success has 
never been stable; it is always in jeopardy. 
He is a consistent and persistent oppor- 
tunist. He may be true only to himself; 
but it requires a peculiar ability in politics 
to follow this rule and always succeed. 

No one can doubt that through Quay’s 
philosophy “‘ one increasing purpose runs’”’ 
—to succeed. No man has succeeded by 
narrower margins. His temperament is so 
peculiar that it is dificult to understand 
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for what he values his success. Wealth 
has no particular charms for him. He 
spends much and lives well, but is not 
guilty of avarice. He is a born gambler, 
in the sense that he loves risk. He plays 
a strong game of poker, likes to speculate 
in Wall Street when he holds marked cards, 
and has put his son in the way of becom- 
ing much richer than himself. He dislikes 
ceremony; and he cares little for the mere 
honors that come with promotion—as wit- 
ness his resigning habit. On the other 
hand, he has a streak of vanity, and does 
not like to be beaten nor forced out of 
place. It takes strong opposition to arouse 
him, and then he is a son of thunder. 

Many analysts have tried to ‘explain 
Quay,”’ as if he were a sort of anatomical 
specimen or a problem in differential cal- 
culus. He is neither. He is a man of 
extraordinary mental activity, the processes 
of whose brain seem to remind -one of 
others because they are so different. His 
temperament is more that of a woman 
than a man’s. He is by turns moody, 
exuberant, listless, excited, cold, hot, fret- 
ful, patient, loving, revengeful—and toward 
the same person in a brief space of time. 
Like a woman, also, he believes himself 
consistent because he follows his moods. 
Like a woman he loves poetry and worships 
ideals, though he doesn’t let them get in 
his road. At times his brief speeches teem 
with sentiment, and few men can use the 
English language to better advantage. Of 
a great moral principle as a dominating 
influence in his life he seems to have no 
conception. He has a pride in his State 
and gets her the lion’s share in legislation, 
but he never mentions it. He has few 
warm friendships—that with former Sena- 
tor Vest being perhaps the strongest of his 
entire life. He never cared to be one of 
the “‘ six men”’ who traditionally rule the 
Senate, yet few men exercise more influence 
than he when he tries to do so. 

What is the secret of Quay’s power 
over men whereby he has achieved his 
almost continuous success? That is the 
riddle which no man has solved. If he be 
as corrupt as is charged, that does not 


explain it. Others more corrupt than this 
have failed. He has no personal magnet- 
ism. He is taciturn, irritable, often repel- 
lent. He is not loyal to his friends, not 
even to corporations. He deserts them 
Whenever it will serve his purposes, and 
he makes peace with his enemies on the 
same occasion. Undoubtedly he has rare 
perceptive powers, can see the weakness of 
his enemies, knows how to attach men to 
him by personal interest, and spends money 
freely. But this does not explain all. Many 
people believe he has a star like Napoleon, 
and is invincible. Certain it is that for 
fifty years he has had the most extraordi- 
nary career in American politics. Undoubt- 
edly he is one of the best hated men in 
politics, one of the least loved. Most people 
believe Quay to be an utterly corrupt man. 
This has been asserted so often by 
Republican leaders, and editors of Penn- 
sylvania and elsewhere, that few believe him 
possessed of any moral sense whatever. 
This seems, on the whole, a self-evident 
lie. In spite of his alleged greatness, the 
people who make the most noise have a 
perpetual grievance against him. His 
escapes from difficulty have been so narrow 
as to foster thisenmity. Quay says nothing. 
He probably thinks he is “‘indifferent 
honest’’; but he doesn’t worry in public 
over his sins even when they find him out. 

In personal appearance he is short, fat, 
grizzled, and stone-eyed ; but he hasn’t a 
gray hair in his head. Surely he was 
“cheated of feature by dissembling nature.”’ 
No photograph in the least resembles him. 
The newspaper portraits are usually of the 
vintage of 1870, and are beneficent libels 
on his appearance. 

Few people like Quay very violently, 
but enemies and friends respect his abili- 
ties. Much has been said of him that is 
manifestly false. Perhaps it would be 
charitable in his case to say his evil man- 
ners live in brass, while his virtues are writ 
in water. But, then, it might not be true. 
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About 
afloat on 


thousand stewards are 


eight 
the rolling seas of the broad 
Atlantic at this minute—fully half of them 
employed on the great ships of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company, the 
others serving on vessels owned outside of 


the American “‘ merger.”” Who are these 
men? What is their life? What are 
their daily duties and recreations? They 
certainly constitute an interesting study. 

Beyond a doubt, if you would know the 
class you must exploit the individual, on 
the principle of ex pede Herculem. Stew- 
ards in bulk I have seen on many steam- 
ships. On one at least I have been of the 
gang, signed on as a seaman—all stewards 
and stewardesses sign as such—in order to 
make note of my fellows in the original 
package. And, of course, in the one 
trip I learned more about being a steward 
than in all the others when my point of 
contact was that of the passenger. As a 
result of my experience I may say boldly 
that the Southampton Boys, as I knew 
them on the St. Paul of the American 
line, are as fine a set of men as you will 
find in any business. 

The first-cabin passenger is apt to look 
upon the steward as not exactly human. 
To him the steward is an automaton who 
serves deftly and silently, appears at the 
right moment, anticipates wants, and when 
not wanted keeps out of sight, but within 
call. If the steward does all this, and does 


it with tact and diligence, with a foresight 
that sometimes savors of the miraculous, 
he is a useful appurtenance of the vessel, 
and worthy of a ten-shilling tip at the end 
of the voyage. 

But if you want to know the steward 
as a man you must study him in the “ glory 
hole.’’ Perhaps you are wondering what 
that is. Let me tell you about it; though 
if you wish to know why it is called the 
glory hole you must put your question to 
somebody older than I am. There is 
nothing especially glorious about it, though 
you will recognize it asa hole, and a deep 
one; for, when you go down, the descent, 
like that to Avernus, is easy, and seems 
almost as far. The Jacob’s ladder that 
leads to it, from far aft, is so steep that a 
mis-step might easily mean a sheer drop of 
forty feet or so. 

There, way down in the bowels of 
the ship, you discover that the glory hole 
consists of five or six good-sized rooms, all 
filled full of tiers of gas-piping bunks 
where the sleepers lie side by side. Under 
these tiers of gas-piping bunks the stew- 
ards’ boxes are stowed. There is no 
other furniture. The glory hole is essen- 
tially a sleeping room, and the steward has 
little time for anything else when there. 
Yet the linen on the thirty-inch-wide bunks 
is good and clean, and the “‘hole’’ is 
scrupulously neat, for one man is detailed 
to keep it so; and, indeed, it is inspected 














THE BUGLE-CALL TO BREAKFAST 


daily, along with the rest of the ship, by 
the captain, the doctor, and a train of 
lynx-eyed officers. So that, woe to the 
man in charge if dust or dirt meet their 
vigilant gaze! An _ incandescent light 
burns there day and night, and through 
long pipes leading from the ventilators on 
deck a sufficient supply of fresh air comes 
in. All told, therefore, the glory hole is 
a pretty comfortable place. 

Here the steward is ‘‘at home.”” Here 
you meet the real man. Here, when off 
duty, he hangs his hat, stows his box 
under the gas-pipe frame of his bunk, and 
smokes the pipe of contentment. If you 
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will live in the glory hole for atrip, and eat 
in the pantry, you will find out how much 
of a man the steward is. Otherwise you 
will know only the outer garments of the 
class, for the individual is reserved beneath. 
You wilt be likely to find, too, that he is 
a good fellow, perhaps not less gentlemanly 
than the man he serves, and certainly lack- 
ing neither in education nor knowledge of 
the world. There is a member of the 
English House of Parliament, to-day, who 
at one time served as a steward on a White 
Star boat. Of course one need not infer 
from this statement that all stewards are 
lords in disguise, but it is a fact that col- 
lege men and younger sons of English 
gentlemen take up the trade for various 
reasons. The steward may travel far if he 
will, he has a chance to learn the ways of 
the world, and the experience teaches wis- 
dom and diligence—things not to be 
despised in houses of parliament, or any 
other kind of house. To retain his posi- 
tion as steward on one of the big liners a 
man must be wise, tactful, and energetic ; 
otherwise he goes looking for another job 
at the end of the first voyage. 

Stewards on these trans-Atlantic ships 
are selected with much care, often come 
with special letters to the management, 
and are, besides, subject to rigid scrutiny 
by their fellows. A man who has proved 
himself lazy, ungentlemanly, or a thief, 
may want to sign for the next voyage; 
but, if the management does not drop him, 
it sometimes happens that his fellows will 
stand by and forbid him to sign. To ship 
in the face of such a warning would mean 
mental anguish, and possibly bodily disas- 
ter, during the trip. Honesty is the first 
requisite ; and to the credit of the class it 
may be said that, careless as passengers 
usually are in leaving money and jewels 
exposed in their staterooms, it rarely hap- 
pens that a steward turns out to be a thief. 
Once he has been even suspected his days 
of usefulness are over, and he leaves the 
ship at the first dock. 

The many great liners plying to the 
ports of all the world from Southampton, 
England, have bred up a special class of 
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stewards known in the shipping trade as 
“Southampton Boys,’’ and these are 
reckoned the smartest and best in the 
business. 

They come from all over England, 
but especially from the southern coun- 
ties, and many of them are Londoners. 
You may know them by a touch of the 
Cockney accent, their neatness, and gen- 
eral smartness of appearance and manner. 
Stewards from German, Belgian, or even 
French ports seem not to have the alert- 
ness and ready wit of these Southampton 
*“ boys.” 

There must be something attractive in 
the conditions of this service, for the pay 
is not large. On the American line, for 
instance, the steward receives fifteen dol: 
lars a month, in addition to food and lodg- 
ing, while at sea. Out of this sum he 
must buy his own uniforms and pay his 
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own laundry bills. He gives up, further- 
more, fifty cents a trip to the “boots” 
who keeps his share of the glory hole clean, 
fifty cents in each port to the shore stew- 
ard who serves his meals while the ship is 
at the dock, and pays fifty cents each round 
trip to have his box taken away from the 
ship and brought back—for he is discharged 
and signed on anew each voyage, as the 
government requires. 

It will be very clearly seen that, after 
deductions have been made, the net 
amount is not very large. To make a liv- 
ing for the wife and babies at home the 
steward must receive tips from the passen- 
gers whom he serves. There is no arbi- 


trary rule in this matter. Some passengers 
do not pay them at all, and probably suffer 
nothing asaconsequence. Custom decrees 
the minimum as ten shillings each—two 
dollars and a half—to the bedroom steward, 
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the deck steward, the saloon stew- 
ard, and also the bath steward, 
with perhaps a dollar to the 
‘ boots,’’ besides the passenger’s 
name on the subscription paper 
for the smoke-room steward, and 
for the organist or band. With 
all this money flying about at the 
end of the trip, an alert and tact- 
ful man is apt to find that he has 
made more than his wages. In 
exceptional cases are still better 
chances, for sometimes a clever 
steward will see an opportunity to 
make himself more than ordinarily 
useful, and will therefore receive 
five or ten dollars, or even more, 
in grateful appreciation. Thus Li 
Hung Chang, when he crossed on 
the American line, left two hun- 
dred dollars to be divided up 
among those stewards who had 
in any way served him, the men 
receiving from five to thirty dollars 
each. The summer isthe bonanza 
season. In the winter, when pas- 
sengers are fewer, the family ashore 
must be kept on the proceeds of 
more fortunate trips. Thus the awkward 
or lazy steward soon finds the business 
unprofitable, and drops out. 

Many of the Southampton Boys are 
wise in this matter of full trips. They 
sign on the trans-Atlantic ships for the 
summer; then, in the winter season, go 
over to the China or South African and 
Australian trade, whose busy season is in 
the winter time. Because of this shifting 
the clever steward becomes a much-trav- 
eled man, and knows the shipping ports 
the world over. Inthe glory hole at night, 
when pipes are lighted for a short smoke 
before turning in, you may hear fascinating 
tales of far distant lands; of jackals that 
slip out of the jungle and board the ships 
lying at Garden Reach above Calcutta; of 
romantic adventures at night in Arab 
Town at Port Said, “‘the hottest hell on 
earth’’; of the dust from coaling ships at 
Aden, so thick that it obscures the sun 
and makes the soup black while you bring 
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A LUNCH FOR THE LOUNGERS 


it in; of the darkies who dive for pennies 
in the clear waters of Colombo, and are 
chased by the watching sharks; and you 
may learn the comparative value of the 
lunch places of Hongkong and Sydney or 
Cape Town. Here, too, the true life of 
the steward shows through, and you dis- 
cover oftentimes that he has tastes and 
aspirations which surprise you. I know 
one steward, who serves daily at table with 
expressionless face, who has at home a 
collection of original drawings by Doré and 
other artists that would delight a connois- 
seur. Another, signed on as a seaman at 
regular steward’s pay, is the ship’s organ- 
ist, and is said to be a musician of far 
greater skill than many a more pretentious 
one who listens as a passenger. 

For some reason it happens that the 
Southampton Boy often is musical I 
discovered this musical tendency on the 
first night out. The ship swung along to 
an easy sea while I slept in my bunk. At 
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twelve I was roused by a clear baritone 
voice singing : 
‘* If you lik-a me 

And I lik-a you, 

And we lik-a both the same, 

I lik-a say, 

This very day, 

I lik-a change your na—a—ame.”’ 


The eight-to-twelve bedroom stewards’ 
watch had just come below. Inamoment 
a sleeper just at my right took up the 
chorus in a good bass; then a tenor joined 
in, and more tenor and bass and baritone, 
till the Bamboo Tree was ringing out to a 
full, clear-toned chorus. This goodnight 
carol lasted for ten minutes or so. Then the 
newcomers turned in, and silence reigned 
in the glory hole for the rest of the night, 
none of the sleepers seeming to resent 
being aroused for a midnight song. 


Except for brief moments like this, 
snatched from his sleep, the steward on the 
North Atlantic gets little leisure. Yet he 
has his bit of sport occasionally. The 
boys get up a half-crown pool on the ship’s 
run—just as the millionaires do in the 
smoke-room above—and late at night you 
will often see them sitting in at a little 
game, generally whist, seated on their 
boxes and using another box for a table. 

But the life of the steward is no sine- 
cure. The saloon stewards are called at 
five-thirty in the morning, mustered in the 
dining saloon, have coffee and rolls, and 
get to work. ‘They are on duty in one 
way and another till eleven at night. 
They eat breakfast at about ten, after all 
the passengers have breakfasted. They 
have the first-cabin food, but they eat it 
informally standing in the pantry; and they 
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A ‘* CORNER BAKERY’’ 


waste no time about it. There is no 
opportunity for ceremony. The lunch- 
counter method on board a liner would 
make a New York broker’s clerk quite at 
home. Inthe same way lunch is served 
at about three, and dinner at eight. 
Between whiles there are the tables to be 
laid, and cleared, and relaid, the silver to 
be cleaned, the saloon to be swept and put 
in order, and a host of minor things to be 
attended to—all under the watchful eye of 
the second steward, who is responsible for 
them. The deck stewards are continually 
on their feet during the same hours, serv- 
ing tea or bouillon between meals, and 
attending to the wants of the idle and the 
indisposed in the steamer chairs. 

The bedroom stewards have similar 
hours, and watch must be stood at night 
in turn—from eight to twelve, twelve to 
four, and four to eight—looking to the 
safety of the part of the ship under their 
charge, and ready to answer calls from the 
various staterooms. 


These are the stewards with whom the 
passengers come most in contact. But 
they are only a part of the force. There 
are the pantrymen, the dishwashers and 
scullions, the cooks, bakers, butchers, and 
storehouse men, the linen-keepers, and 
the “* boots.’’ A host of these, employed in 
the inner workings of the ship below decks, 
have little chance to receive tips, and 
must live by the regular wages alone. In 
some instances this is but the regulation 
fifteen per month, but in the majority it 
is more. The cooks receive from sixty 
dollars a month to twenty-five, according 
to their skill and importance; the bakers 
from forty to eighteen, and so on. Even 
the second steward, who is commanding 
officer directly in charge of this host of 
men, receives but fifty dollars a month; 
but he is in direct line of promotion to 
the post of chief steward, an office much 
coveted, carrying an excellent salary—as 
sea salaries go—amounting to fifteen or 
eighteen hundred a year, and ranking as 
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A STEWARD IN THE PURSER’S DEN 


one of a good deal of dignity and import- 
ance. Indeed, the great men of an ocean 
liner are the captain, purser, chief engi- 
neer, chief steward, and doctor. 

The comfort of the passengers depends, 
perhaps, more on the vigilance and execu- 
tive ability of the chief steward than any- 
one else. He it is who orders the supplies 
for the voyage, has a minute knowledge 
of what the store-rooms and refrigerators 
contain, and sees that the menu for each 
meal is ample, well cooked, and daintily 
served. He makes arrangements in port 
for the entire trip, plans each day’s meals 
at sea, and, with the assistance of the 
chief cook, gets up the menu-card. You 
will find him mornings in his office, just 
off the grand staircase, making up his 
books and records; but during the rest of 
the day he is all over the ship, now taking 
a look at the storerooms far below to see 
that groceries and provisions are rightly 
served out to the cooks, now inspecting 
the refrigerators to note the temperature, 
and again watching the butchers with 


precise knowledge of how meats shall 
be cut, and seeing that they are delivered 
to the cooks on time and in the right 
quantities. 

All these things he is responsible for ; 
but that is by no means all. He must 
also keep a minute record of all transac+ 
tions of this sort, and must have a watchful 
eye upon the passengers to note that his 
lieutenants among the men are giving them 
prompt and cheerful service. He has a 
record of every passenger traveling with 
him, and all the details connected with 
his journey. If you sailed with him last 
year or twenty years ago, he can refer 
to his books and tell you the date of the 
voyage, its duration, your room and seat at 
table, and just what stewards served you. 

To be a chief steward on one of the 
great liners is, of course, the ambition of 
every earnest steward on the sea. Next 
to that position he looks with eyes of 
desire upon the post of the smoke-room 
steward. Indeed, many would prefer the 
latter. It has less dignity and importance, 
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THE MUSICAL STEWARDS 


but there is often more money in it. It 
was a White Star purser—no less—who 
told me he would rather be the smoke- 
room steward on a popular flyer than 
hold his own position. The smoke-room 
steward’s berth is a hard one; he must be 
deft, tactful, vigilant, and untiring; he is 
on his feet from dawn to midnight. But 
he reaps his reward, for the tips are many 
on a ship full of millionaires. 

The rank and file of stewards have to 
satisfy their souls with a less lofty ambition. 
In the glory hole you will hear them 
outlining their plans. One man knows a 
little fried-fish shop in the purlieus of Lon- 
don, where there are pleasant state-rooms 
on the upper deck for the wife and babies. 
If travelers are plenty he will buy this 
shop in a year or so, and retire from the 


sea, so that his children shall grow up 





knowing him. Another aspires to own 
a ‘pub’? where Bessie might tend 
bar, and where he knows that many sea- 
faring men would drop in for lunch and 
refreshment. And there are ambitions 
beyond this, too. More than one has his 
eyes on the States, where money is plenti- 
ful and all men are equal. He knows this 
equality is real, for his Yankee mates have 
told him so. Many a young fellow among 
the stewards is saving money for a better 
education, and for a chance to get up 
in the world. 

Long before the voyage is over you 
will learn to have a genuine liking and 
much respect for these honest, tactful, 
willing servitors on the high seas—that is, 
if you will bunk in the glory hole and eat 
in the saloon pantry, where only you can 
truly come to know them. 
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JAPANESE CARICATURE 
AN IMPORTED NATIONAL HUMOR 


Imitation is the mother of art, and in 
no land is this more evident today than in 
strenuous, prophetic Japan. The comic 
illustrators of the Sunrise Kingdom, no less 
than their more serious artistic brethren, 
are doing some notable work which must 
at length result in a modern national 
school of no small excellence. Today it is 
still imitative, as is nearly every other form 
of activity in this kaleidoscopic period of 
Japan’s brilliant modern career; but her 
artists are compassing such mastery of 
technical difficulties that tomorrow we 
may look for the appearance of genuine 
creative work. The several series of comic 
drawings which are presented herewith 
exhibit, even in reproduction, a sureness 
of touch, a deftness of handling, and a light- 
ness of line that are altogether admirable. 

We need but examine the choice of 
subjects for the comic drawings here pre- 
sented to find evidence of the imitative 
quality of Japanese pictorial humor. The 
obligation to foreign models is sufficiently 
plain. Nor is such the case merely in 
the present series, but practically every 
modern Japanese attempt at comic draw- 
ing exhibits the same characteristic. The 
humorous ideas and ideals are plainly 
imported, along with much else that is of 
present-day interest. Occasionally oriental 
subjects and atmosphere are attempted by 
the Japanese “funny man,”’ but the result 
is then certain to revert to the long- 
drawn-out style of two decades gone by; 
and twenty, or even thirty, drawings are 
required to perpetrate a joke of which 
Opper, Howarth, or ‘“‘Bunny’’ would 
scarcely be guilty at all, and then never at 
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a greater length than four or five exhibits. 
For example, we have the story of two 
travelers, evidently Englishmen, who, ac- 
companied by a native guide, camp for the 
night, and, startled by the diapason of the 
guide’s snores, open fire incontinently on 
the thin air and keep it up till daybreak, 
when they, of course, discover their error. 
It takes twenty-eight pictures to present 
this humorous happening, and it requires 
no little skill to discover that the pictures 
are intended to be progressive. Of course 
this is an extreme instance. 

Fair examples of how national charac- 
teristics assert themselves may be seen in 
the accompanying specimens of comic 
drawing. Even when foreign models are 
followed, the tendency to bend imitative 
work to a national type is shown in using 
more drawings than an English or an 
American artist would deem necessary, as 
wel! as in a funny mimicry of American 
and English styles of drawing. We see 
in the Italian fruit peddler not merely the 
typical East-side New York vender, but a 
Japanized Italian-American. The debo- 
nair duellist, who folds his slender arms 
across his spare ribs, is a Frenchified Jap ; 
his rotund opponent is semi-Teutonic, by 
every mark; while the Bad Cowboy need 
not be labeled at all. The sad story of 
the ingenious swain whose means of elope- 
ment and hope are alike cut off by the 
traditional “irate father’’ is so evidently 
Chinese, as are all the pictorial accessories, 
that the series might have been drawn by 
a Chinese illustrator, were it not for the 
evidence of Anglo-Saxon metliods of drafts- 
manship. We need only transpose the 
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signaling Tommy Atkins and his coadjutor 
to the pages of Punch to have a series of 
cartoons distinctly English. Still, all carry a 
distinct suggestion of the Japanese as well. 

Furthermore, the Japanese fondness for 
the minute is allowed to modify the type 
imitated. This is even more evident in 
the originals than in the reproductions. 
The significance of each line is valued 
properly, and even when the draftsman 
runs counter to our technical rules he 
imparts an air of intention that could 
never be mistaken for a bungling slip of 
the pen. 

These instances of comic illustrations, 
enforced by others which cannot here be 
noticed, may serve to demonstrate how the 
national spirit of art is slowly changing in 
Japan. And what is true of art is true of 
humor in general, as well as of humorous 
art in particular. Critics have not, it is 
true, always agreed as to what a national 
spirit of humor really is. When William 
Dean Howells finds a flavor of distinctively 
American humor in the naive comment of 
the Swiss peasant upon the lateness of the 
spring—‘* The winter seems to have come 
to spend the summer with us’’—he raises 
a nice question of discrimination. For 
not only are most of us at a loss to discern 
in what wise such a bull differs from Irish 
or German humor, but we also suspect 
that essays to point out definitively the lines 
of demarcation between the characteristic 
humor of one nation and that of another 
have not always been satisfying. Indeed, 
there are not wanting those—probably 
extremists—who insist that there is no 
such thing as a peculiarly national humor 
except as it arises from the unfamiliar 
aspect of foreign eccentricities of language, 
costumes, habits, and social relations. In 
a word, they maintain that national humor 
consists not in a distinctive spirit, but only 
in the unfamiliar view-point of the onlooker. 

It is probable that the truth lies in the 
middle ground, and that we must look for 
the marks of national humor in ourselves 
as onlookers as well as in the language- 
forms, the costumes, and the customs of 
more or less unknown peoples—that is, it 
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is both subjective and objective. It might, 
then, be not wide of the mark to say 
that national humor is that which arises 
not alone from the sources common to 
all humor, but particularly from national 
habits of looking at men, things, and 
events. For instance, anyone can appre- 
ciate the humor of the German who says 
things deliciously hind-foremost, of the 
Irishman who asserts a palpable contradic- 
tion, of the Frenchman whose cleverness 
does not acquaint him with his own ab- 
surdity, or of the American whose keen- 
ness over-reaches its possessor. Yet none 
of these would be examples of national 
humor, but only presentments of the way 
these droll national foibles appear to for- 
eigners. When, however, we can lay 
finger upon the particular nerve whose 
excitation is guaranteed to make a French- 
man smile, or upon the ganglion which is 
certain to start the guffaws of the Yankee, 
we have fixed upon distinctive types of 
national humor, indigenous and, in their 
entirety, untranslatable. 





THE ADVANTAGE OF SLENDERNESS 





By this criterion the volume of national 
humor is not large, and little of it can be 
appreciated by those not familiar with the 
language and the people in question. 
Most of us—wedded as we are to our 
own conceptions of dignity, grace, and 
propriety in personal bearing and conduct 
—rather take it for granted that in the 
grotesque figures which abound in Japan- 
ese pictures the artist intended a pictorial 
extravaganza; for we are near of kin to 
the obliging young woman who felt it her 
duty to giggle all through Mark Twain’s 
reading of Browning. Contrariwise, we 
business-pursuing Westerners find nothing 
to inspire merriment in the ancient puns 
seriously introduced into medieval Japanese 
poetry. The fault in both instances lies in 
our inability to adopt a foreign point of view. 

Japan is both an ancient and a modern 
nation, or, to be more precise, neither the 
one nor the other. It follows that she 
has no recognized typical humor that is not 
touched, as are all things in this period in 
her career, by somewhat of the old and of 
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A SURPRISE FOR THE SIGNAL CORPS 


the new. Without seeking to trace the 
development of a national humorous art 
among the Japanese, it will be enough to 
note in passing that, the Japanese spirit 
being neither characteristically original nor 
daring, the tone and temper of their litera- 
ture is reflective, and that, as a conse- 
quence, their best humor is literary rather 
than pictorial. In spirit it is mild and 
dainty, almost pathetic. It laughs with 
you, not at you; for there is an almost 
total absence of the broad German farce, 
the pungent wit of the French, and the 
tart irony of the English. Keenly alive to 
the attractions of the minute and of the 
delicate, sensitive to every foreign influ- 
ence, courteous almost to the extreme of 
absurdity, the Japanese mind is taking cn 
a variety of tones which are neither alto- 
gether admirable nor wholly harmonious. 
These characteristics are already beginning 
to be reflected in her civilization; and first 


of all in her pictorial humor, as eventually 
in her fine art, these heterogeneous forces 
must appear as the foes of that great 
fundamental of all that is great and good 
in art—unity. It is committed to Japan 
to fuse all the elements now seething in 
the alembic of her national life into the 
pure gold of unity. 

The Japanese people have too decidedly 
as well as too lately parted company with 
their old ideals for them to have exclusive 
recourse, upon the one hand, to old methods 
of humorous illustration, or, upon the other, 
to have developed as yet a style of cartoon 
in any respect national. That period is, 
with so much besides, still in the marvel- 
lous future which this acute, persistent, 
adroit, and ‘‘ Yankee ”’ people is so rapidly 
realizing into a dramatic present. 
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“WAY FOR THE BREAKDOWN GANG ”’ 
HOW RAILWAY WRECKS ARE HANDLED 


On every large railway system there is a 
train not scheduled on the time-card, but 
just as essential to maintaining the service 
as any of the limiteds or locals. It is a 
passenger train, but the passengers pay no 
fare. It consists merely of two or three 
freight cars and a caboose, yet when it 
Starts over the road everything else on 
wheels must give it precedence. If the 
president himself is en route in his special 
of private cars, he must take the side track 
until it passes by. As Kipling puts it: 


Oh, the Empire State must learn to wait, 
And the Cannon-ball go hang, 

When the West-bound’s ditched, 

And the tool-car’s hitched, 
And it’s way for the Breakdown Gang ! 


This special train has been dubbed 
the ‘‘ Wrecker.’”’ Really it is a relief train, 
ready to respond to any call for aid in case 
of accident. 

When the wrecking train is off duty you 
find it standing on a side track at the end 
of the railroad, if the road is a short one; 
or at some division headquarters, if an 
extensive system. An important road will 
have enough wreckers scattered over it 
so that if trouble occurs at any point the 
train nearest it can reach the scene within 
two or three hours in any case. The only 
feature which distinguishes the wrecker 
from any other lot of freight cars is the 
platform car which supports a ponderous 
metal arm. This is one of the indispensa- 
ble parts of the outfit—the wrecking crane. 
In the old days of railroading, and not so 
far back either, some companies kept a 
hundred men in readiness to respond to 
the call of the trouble. Nowadays a little 


squad of a dozen, or twenty at the most, is 
usually sufficient to do the skilled work, 
thanks to the wonderful crane, which lifts, 
twists, and drags masses of wood and steel 
weighing twenty and thirty tons as easily 
as if they weighed a pound. Another car 
is fully equipped with wedges, rope, and 
chains of various sizes; and still another is 
literally a machine-shop on wheels. Every 
wrecking outfit is supplied with two or 
three sets of axles with the wheels attached, 
which can be put under a car body. Of 
course it would be impossible to move a 
locomotive or passenger-coach any distance 
without rolling it on wheels. 

The passengers on this “‘ special ’’ are 
housed in an ordinary freight caboose. 
They have it all to themselves, except a 
*“ state-room ”’ at one end reserved for the 
‘old man,’’ if the superintendent decides 
to go with them to the accident. The 
state-room, however, is furnished just like 
the rest of the car—a bunk where its occu- 
pant can snatch a bit of sleep en route if he 
feels like it, and a table, which sometimes 
has a portable telegraph outfit, for, if the 
accident has happened at some distance 
from a station, an operator and a lineman 
are taken along to tap the wires. The 
state-room gives a chance for the superin- 
tendent to lay out the line of action with 
the gang boss while on the way, so that 
no time is lost in getting to work on 
arrival. Pipes are not barred, and while 
the train is rushing along at a fifty-mile 
gait, the relief crew can make the air blue 
if they wish, or “‘nap it out’’ on the 
leather-covered bunks that line the walls. 
There are the little stove and corner pantry 
that every well-regulated cabin-car contains, 
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A PLUNGE DOWN AN EMBANKMENT 


and the men can _ have beef-steak and 
onions, corn cakes and sausage, or “‘ pot 
roast ’’—those favorite dishes in the menu 
of the caboose chef. 

The man who would be a wrecker 
must have what his fellows call “ grit,” 
must be quick-witted and quick-motioned, 
and must be an expert machinist. It is 
not an easy task for the wreck-master to 
select a force having all these qualities, 
and his gang are picked men from the best 
on the company’s pay-roll. And size 
counts for much also. Two or three little 
men are valuable, for there are many 
nooks and corners in and under the torn 
and twisted cars where they can work 
with hammer and wrench, where a big 
man could not move. Forthe same reason 
a few left-handed men are desirable. Ifa 
railroader has ever been a sailor, he is 
given preference in selection, for there are 
so many ropes and chains to be fastened 
to the wreck to pull it apart that the sea- 
man’s knowledge of knot and splice is of 
much value. Furthermore, the men who 
follow the sea learn to think and act 


quickly. Everyone of the wrecking crew 
has some regular occupation in addition to 
his emergency assignment. They form a 
part of the basket-and-bucket brigade 
which wends its way to shop and round- 
house every morning with the blowing of 
the whistle, leaving only at the close of 
the day unless the accident call comes. 
The passengers of the relief special are 
always employed in the vicinity of the sid- 
ing where it stands, perhaps with engine 
attached and furnace filled with fuel ready 
to be ‘fired up’’ at a moment’s notice. 
The boss knows the work which each 
man is doing every day, and both he 
and the train despatcher have records con- 
taining the addresses of the crew and the 
nearest route to their homes, for use at 
night. Of course the first news of trouble 
comes over the railroad wires to the des- 
patcher’s office. Instantly the despatcher 
starts messenger boys through the shops. 
All they have to say to each man wanted 
is ‘‘wreck,”’ as they run by him. Drop- 
ping his tools and seizing his coat and hat, 
he hurries for the train. The engineer 
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and firemen have also been alarmed, and 
while the latter is getting up steam his 
chief is going carefully over each inch of 
the running gear, for he may have orders 
to run a mile a minute. In five minutes 
after the first hint of trouble the train is 
pulling out of the siding on to the main 
track, fully manned. On the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad one of 
the wrecking crews has a record of start- 
ing within three minutes after being sum- 
moned, but on this system fires are kept 
banked on the engines drawing the wreck- 
ing trains, in order to save time in making 
steam. 

As the world moves on, time becomes 
more and more precious; but perhaps 
nowhere is it considered of such value as 
on the railroad. A year or so ago one of 
the companies which has thrown a band 
of steel from the banks of the Mississippi 
to the Golden Gate expended ten million 
dollars in shortening its line’ in order to 
reduce the time of its train service merely 


A HEAD-ON COLLISION 


six hours between St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. No one appreciates more than 
the president or general manager of a rail- 
way what the relief crew can accomplish 
in saving time—if it has the right tools and 
is composed of the right men. Usually 
the loss of property in an accident counts 
for comparatively little with the railroad- 
ers. Though fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of cars and their contents may be totally 
destroyed, if the track is blocked five or six 
hours, and fifty or sixty trains are held up, 
the delay may mean far more than this sum 
out of the treasury of the company. This 
is why the first and most important thing 
to do—next to life-saving, of course—is to 
clear the way. If it is a double-track line, 
one must be cleared; and enough rails and 
ties can be thrown down in an hour or so 
to make a switch, and let trains pass from 
one track to another and go around the 
obstacle. 

When the wreck-master and his gang 
reach the scene this is the first question 
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that arises: Is there anyone, living or 
dead, under the debris? If so he must 
be taken out at once. The next question 
is: What is the hardest part of the debris 
to move away? It is not always a collision 
that has the worst consequences, although 
the force of trains meeting may rend to 
splinters half of the cars of which each is 
made up. It is always the unexpected 
that happens on the rail. An engine may 
jump the track when going down hill or 
around a curve, with the result that a 
dozen cars are thrown on sides and roofs, 
and perhaps piled into a mound of wreck- 
age right in a cut, where there is no room 
to work to the right or left. Again it may 
be a coal train which is the sufferer. 
These are the days of cars holding fifty 
tons each in their great steel boxes sup- 
ported by massive metal frames. Con- 
siderable force is required to derail a train 


of such cars; but when it does go, it usu- 


ally means the hardest kind of work for 
the wrecker. The coal may be dumped 
on the roadbed in piles of a hundred tons 
each, to be removed with the hand-shovels 
after hours of tedious toil. Instead of 
breaking, the cars are bent and twisted 
into various shapes, only to be straightened 
at the repair shop, if worth the effort. 
They cannot be burned and thus disposed 
of like wooden wreckage, and often are so 
injured that they are worth merely their 
weight as old metal. They are the special 
dread of the railroad man; but fortunately 
very few “coal wrecks’’ occur, owing to 
the strength and weight of the cars. The 
old-time “‘ jimmies’’ probably caused more 
accidents than anything else in the history 
of American transportation. Compared 
with the present carriers they were mere 
toys in size, only holding ten or twelve 
tons each. Their lightness gave them so 
little traction on the rails that it was a com- 
mon occurrence for a train to “ buckle”’ 
in going down grade, or if the brakes were 
too quickly applied. 

There is no time to be wasted in getting 
at awreck. First, the boss and superin- 
tendent—if the latter has come along— 
take a hasty but critical survey of the situ- 


ation. ‘They note the cars that are worth 
saving, and those fit only for the bonfire or 
scrap-heap. Locomotives are very decep- 
tive. Many an engine, battered and bent, 
with smokestack gone and perhaps cab 
destroyed, has been made as good as new 
by the skilled repairers. It doesn’t take 
the officials long to “‘ get a line’’ on the 
damage ; then operations begin. Suppose 
a locomotive is lying across the track, a 
position it too frequently assumes to suit 
the railway people. It must be righted 
before the way can be opened. The crane 
car is pushed as near as possible, and the 
great metal arm is swung into position. 
From the pulley at the end of the arm 
hangs a wire cable, which passes through 
the pulley, along the arm, and is wound in 
a coil on a windlass like an anchor chain. 
Half a dozen men pull the cable over to 
the engine as the windlass drum unwinds, 
and one of the little men crawls partly 
under the boiler and pushes the cable 
through the few inches of space between 
the boiler and the ground. His compan- 
ions loop the end around the boiler and 
make the loop tight with iron clamps. 
The wreck-master waves his arms as 
a warning to all to get back to a safe dis- 
tance, for here is to be a struggle of steel 
Titans. The engineer of the crane, pipe 
gripped firmly in his teeth, pulls a little 
lever. The steam engine of the windlass 
turns it a few inches and the heavy cable 
tightens as rigid as a bar of iron. He 
pulls again—just a little bit this time—and 
the great mass of steel and iron begins to 
quiver. Again a touch of the lever, and 
it moves an inch or so. Thus it is hauled 
slowly forward until it is parallel with the 
rails instead of at right angles tothem, and 
is near enough to the crane to be lifted. 
One of the chains is brought from the 
tool-car, made fast around the boiler, and 
attached tothe arm. Now a greater test 
of strength is demanded. Slowly but surely 
the locomotive is lifted and swung in 
the air by this mechanical muscle, although 
it weighs no less than fifty tons. The 
great arm now swerves to one side with its 
burden until it is poised directly over the 
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SWINGING THE CRANE FOR A LIFT 


rails, when the locomotive is gently lowered 
until its drivers and truck-wheels rest upon 
the rails again. Perhaps it is so little 
injured that it can be hauled away to the 
repair shop on its own wheels. 

Thus in a half hour the wrecking crane 
will do what a hundred men could not 
accomplish in a half-day. Perhaps the 
engine and cars have fallen into the ditch 
or stream by the roadside. It pulls them 
out very easily and quickly. Perhaps a 
telescoped passenger coach blocks the rails. 
It pulls first one side out of the way, then 
the other; unless the men put rollers 
under the coach, when it “‘ snakes ”’ it off 
where it will not interfere with train ser- 
vice. As its cable finger is a hundred feet 
long it can cover considerable ground, but 
while its arm is swinging here and there 
and its hoisting engine is throbbing and 
puffing, its human assistants are not losing 
time. Here, one gang is replacing a 
broken car-wheel from the set brought 
along on the train. There, another is 
piling up the remains of a door and plat- 
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form ready to be burned, for they are too 
far gone to repair. Another is patching up 
a truck temporarily, so it will support the 
car until the shops are reached. Others 
are pulling apart the lighter wreckage with 
ropes and chains. As fast as the rails are 
cleared they are carefully examined for 
breaks. Some ties may need replacing or 
perhaps a section of the track must be 
rebuilt, but this part receives the attention 
of the gang in charge of the section, who, 
of course, are on hand to assist. 

When the way is cleared and the vic- 
tims of the disaster are on their way to 
the shops or scrap-heap, the work of the 
wreckers is over. They board their train, 
load up their pipes for a fresh smoke, and 
are hurried homeward to return to bench 
and table until the despatcher’s messenger 
again brings them the imperative summons 
to relief duty. 
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LITERARY GENIUSES AND BRAIN-FAG 


SOME FACTS ABOUT EYESTRAIN 


By GEORGE M. 


A bird without webbed toes will hardly 
prove as good a swimmer as one with 
them. A person whose sense of hearing 
and musical tone is so faulty that a discord 
is as pleasant and natural as a concord 
will make a poor professional musician. 
Many such analogies rise in the mind 
when one sees that thousands of people 
choose a literary or studious calling with 
eyes far less adapted to the work they are 
forced to do than a barn-swaHow’s feet are 
for swimming, or a tom-tom player’s love 
of noise for conducting the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

If you glance through 1 1e biographies 
of any twenty-five great literary workers 
you will find a strange and striking differ- 
ence between the personal lives of perhaps 
half of the number and of the others :— 
twelve or fifteen will be found to be com- 
paratively healthy, while the others are 
constantly afflicted, and endure lives of 
intense suffering. Of this class are 
George Eliot, Huxley, De Quincey, the 
Carlyles, Parkman, Browning, Wagner, 
Spencer, Whittier, Margaret Fuller, Lewes, 
Darwin, and Nietzsche. 

If we examine carefully the biographies 
and letters of the fourteen geniuses just 
mentioned, it will be found that they all 
suffered in much the same way. They 
had headache, sick-headache, dyspepsia, 
nervousness, indescribable misery, irrita- 
bility, insomnia, and dejection. Moreover, 
all of them learned every day that the 
use of their eyes in their occupations caused 
these symptoms, and that the only cure 
was non-use of the eyes in such work. 


GOULD, M.D. 


But not one of them, nor one of their 
many physicians, ever put the matter 
exactly that way. They thought it was 
either fate that so afflicted them, or that 
it was the effect of intellectual work. 
Why the walking, the touring, the trips 
to Italy, gave relief, none ever saw. The 
mystery of the disease baffled them all. 
The result in lost time and opportunity 
alone is most noteworthy. If De Quincey’s 
opium-eating, as I have no doubt, was due 
to his eyestrain, then a large part of his 
life was certainly wasted from that cause. 
Surely three-fourths of Carlyle’s working 
time and ability were spent in horseback 
riding, walking, and in recovering from the 
exhaustion of writing. He produced dur- 
ing his working life about half a page a day. 
Darwin was able to read or write only 
about two hours a day, and his literary 
product was less than that‘of Carlyle. Just 
at the climax of Huxley’s sufferings, at the 
zenith of his powers, he was compelled to 
resign and take to the moors. For forty- 
five years his life and power of work had 
been greatly crippled by his sick-headache. 
Browning avoided suffering by avoiding 
eye-work, by going to Italy, by living in 
the open air, and—when he could not do 
this—by living, as his biographer says, 
““upon the surface,’ and by “ countless 
social engagements.’’ Wagner came near 
committing suicide many times, owing to 
his tortures. He also squandered a large 
part of his life in hydropathy, diet, and 
walking, until relief came all at once from 
three apparently supernatural sources. 
Parkman estimated that seventy-five per 
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cent. of his life had been wasted by his 
inability to use his eyes. He avoided the 
agonies of others by simple renunciation. 
Parkman’s output for fourteen years was 
about six lines a day. The hideous waste 
of his superb powers and valuable time 
was, I think, fully ninety percent. All the 
newspapers which Whittier edited until he 
had to give up all literary work, except verse- 
making, had to be discontinued because of 
his bad health. He was forced to renounce 
the use of his splendid abilities as a states- 
man and reformer, and for the rest of his 
life retire to the farm to nurse his health 
and write a little poetry. Spencer avoided 
suffering by cunning precautions in non- 
use of his eyes; more deftly still he hid his 
lack of scholarship in such things as Ger- 
man and metaphysics, which were denied 
him because he could not study. 

The record of the large portion of their 
lives wasted in travel, walking, and exer- 
cise by George Eliot, Lewes, Nietzsche, 
Parkman, Huxley, Carlyle, and others is 
most pathetic. Even had it been impos- 
sible for these patients to have stopped the 
ocular source of their troubles and dis- 
eases, as it now is in the United States 
—not in Europe—they could have pre- 
vented them by the natural method of using 
other people’s eyes. Nowadays those who 
are caught in this mysterious wretchedness 
get stenographers and amanuenses. 

The so-called “‘brain-fag”’ is a silly 
myth. The brain does not tire; intel- 
lectual work does not hurt under normal 
conditions. It is eyestrain that causes all 
the brain-fag which the newspapers have 
been exploiting of late. Spencer learned 
this lesson and escaped the tragedy of 
Nietzsche and Carlyle by dictating his 
writings, getting others to do his research 
work for him, and by being willing to go 
without vast realms of accurate knowledge. 
Parkman was driven to similar expedients. 
But all the rest groaned and suffered even 
while they wrote little notes and postal 
cards instead of letters to their best friends. 

The result in suffering was incalculable 
and horrible. There are biographies of 
these people which do not allude to it: 
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physicians and medical editors have been 
known who smiled ironically at the 
‘* exaggeration ”’ of ‘‘ vivid imaginations ”’ ; 
and there are numberless fools who think 
they are excused from all sympathy with 
a Carlyle or a Nietzsche. They do not 
know that the misery of the pain of one 
attack of the nausea of sick-headache 
has not been equaled except in some 
medieval or oriental torture-chamber. 
When for some profound reason the domi- 
nant and oldest instinct of the organism 
—that for food and nutrition—is violently 
reversed, it should be plain even to the 
stupidest mind that the deepest wrong 
exists and that the very springs of life are 
being drained. Add to this another symp- 
tom almost equally terrible, intense pain 
in the brain, the organ controlling both 
character and life-processes, and what dis- 
ease could be more desperate? How many 
of our patients had sick-headache it is 
impossible to tell, owing to the disinclina- 
tion, especially in letters and biographies, to 
speak of vomiting. Probably most of them 
did suffer from it more or less. With Mrs. 
Carlyle, Huxley, Wagner, and Darwin it 
was almost co istant when the eyes were 
used in close scrutiny. Whittier, Nietzsche, 
De Quincey, and Carlyle suffered from it 
also. Spencer, Browning, and Parkman 
escaped, undoubtedly by means of not 
driving the eyes to the degree of use that 
would produce it. But headache alone, 
without the thirty—or sixty—hour retch- 
ing, is bad enough. Then, it must be 
remembered that for geniuses like these, 
upon whom was laid the heavy duty of 
world regeneration and enlightenment, the 
mental anguish from knowing their life- 
work frustrated was greater than any 
merely physical suffering could be. This 
comes out with tragical emphasis in a hun- 
dred quotations that I must omit. Until 
cerebral paralysis came to his rescue, the 
mental. and physical agony endured by 
Nietzsche was one of the most terrible 
spectacles imaginable. 

There were only two or three of these 
patients who were not extreme sufferers 
from inabilityto sleep. Of some it seemed 
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the chief complaint ; and the bitterness and 
reiteration of the trouble with most was so 
great asto make this symptom of exceptional 
interest to physicians and physiologists, and 
to demand a scientific explanation. For 
thirty or forty years, one would judge, 
several could get on an average but two or 
three hours of sleep daily; a full night of 
sleep was hardly ever or never secured, and 
the attempt to rid themselves of noise con- 
stituted their greater trials and expenses 
of practical life, and dominated all plans 
and methods of domestic economy. Ori- 
ental cruelties and physiologic laborator- 
ies have demonstrated the absolute neces- 
sity of sleep, the fatality of enforced wake- 
fulness ; and everyone knows from personal 
experience how all health and happiness is 
dependent upon that strange lapsing of 
consciousness. The indigestion, the dys- 
pepsia, of most of these sufferers was a 
constantly emphasized complaint. Their 
physicians could not even suspect that these 
far-away symptoms were caused by the 
morbid function of their eyes. 

It is noteworthy how frequently proverb- 
ial and empiric wisdom forefelt the lessons 
here emphasized. One of Lincoln’s 
maxims was: ‘ Keep your digestion good ; 
steer clear of the biliousness.’’ Sir Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson said that the 
would-be centenarian, among other things, 
should ‘‘ work as little as possible by arti- 
ficial light.”” Von Moltke, Sir James 
Sawyer, and many others, have strongly 
advised regular out-of-door exercise. Dr. 
Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman are 
old and famous physicians. The existence 
of the large number of spas, health estab- 
lishments and resorts, cures, hydropathic 
institutions, sanitariums, and the periodic 
migrations to Italy, Switzerland, and sunny 
climes where out-of-door life is encouraged, 
are all to some extent the products of eye- 
strain. 

Most suggestive is the fact that these 
establishments, whether frivolous and fash- 
ionable, or scientific and curative, are based 
upon a régime which stops close scrutiny by 
theeyes. How fashion does this need not be 
set forth. Take the best instance of the best 


class of these ‘‘waters’’ or ‘‘ cures ’’—Karls- 
bad. In the first place the old superstition 
that there is anything mysteriously or 
miraculously therapeutic in the water itself 
is worthy of the days of opera bouffe; and 
it is far more wonderful that the humbug- 
gery has been accepted by the world, lay 
and medical, so long. The spring-water is 
the sugar-of-milk placebo which fixes the 
attention while several other really import- 
ant things are demanded with military 
authority: 1. A diet which lessens the 
stored energy of the organism. 2. Baths 
and other measures which increase meta- 
bolism. 3. An amount of walking and 
exercise that increases the outgo of force 
in normal or physiologic methods. 

But note the ignored and revelatory fact 
implied in all this: All three methods 
reduce the overstock of fat and the excess 
nervous energy, which are the® basis of 
““ gout” and the like; but while they do 
this they absolutely prevent close scrutiny by 
the eyes. The “ walking cure ’’—or rest- 
of-the-eyes cure—that every poor eyestrain 
and migrainous patient has found by bitter 
experience so necessary, is the sine gua non 
at Karlsbad. 

The diseases of eyestrain all show an 
excess of nervous energy, and all are 
dependent upon close scrutiny by the 
eyes. All are cured by draining off the 
excess of innervation through physiologic 
channels—walking and athletics—and stop- 
ping close scrutiny by the eyes. It is most 
suggestive and noteworthy that what cures 
‘gout’? cures the hundred sequels of 
eyestrain—and vice versa. 

The biographies and letters of these 
geniuses I have cited are filled with expres- 
sions and facts going to show cerebral 
and emotional irritability—what, for want 
of a better word, may be called nervous- 
ness. The passion for activity, the desire 
for change and movement, is often uncon- 
trollable, and the words used to express it 
are painfully intense. It rises to morbid 
extremes just in proportion to the amount 
of eye-work demanded or completed. In 
every one it took the form of physical 
exercise, usually of walking. Carlyle 
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walked numberless miles, and rode one 
horse twenty thousand miles. De Quincey 
walked around his ‘* measured circuit,”’ a 
thousand miles in ninety days; during his 
life he averaged fifteen or twenty miles a 
day in walking, often far into the night. 
Darwin trudged about his ‘* sandwalk ”’ all 


the time he was not hydropathizing. 
Huxley’s only relief was ten or fifteen miles 
a day. Browning, Parkman, Wagner, 


Nietzsche, even Whittier, were forced to 
the same plan of life, each in his special 
way. Even Mrs. Carlyle says she walked 
from six to ten miles a day for ten years. 
Parkman’s early fiery athleticism is posi- 
tively morbid in its intensity ; in his youth 
De Quincey ran to vagrancy for years ; and 
Darwin’s devotion to sports in his college 
days was the despair of his father; and so 
on. There can be no doubt that this 
commanding impulse made Darwin take 
the Beagle voyage, made Huxley join the 
Rattlesnake expedition, and turned both 
from other studies and living to natural 
history and science. When Parkman was 
denied the power of reading and writing, 
and when he could not live among the 
wilds or go into the army, he devoted him- 
self to horticulture for fourteen years—by 
means of low stools and rolling chairs— 
and when he could not do this he rowed 
or practiced sedentary gymnastics. Spencer 
avoided danger by recreation. Nietzsche 
denied the need of walking and action so 
much that, forcing his eyes to a relentless 
fury of study, he positively went insane. 
Wagner felt he would literally go mad 
unless he should relieve himself by exercise, 
and he deeply cursed the ‘* damnable 
organ of sitting. still.’’ That they 
lived to ripe old age, that their health 
improved as they grew older, that when 
very old most of them could outwalk all 
the young men—all this shows that their 
hearts were not organically diseased, that 
they were essentially sound physically, and 
that their ailment was truly functional. 
The demand and ability to carry out life- 
long physical exercise also point to an 
overplus of nerve force and an undeniable 
necessity of draining the surplus innerva- 
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tion to the large muscles of the body. 
But this also points more surely and clearly 
to the fact that only by this means could 
the eyes be rested and the source of reflex 
irritation shut off. 

It is impossible, says George Eliot, for 
strong, healthy people to understand the 
way in which sick-headache and suffering 
eat at the roots of one’s life. It is at first 
sight strange that eyestrain may produce in 
some patients slecpiness and dulness—pure 
inhibitory effects—while in others the ner- 
vous system may be driven to a fury of 
irritation. Thus in the cases of George 
Eliot, Whittier, and Darwin there was 
the most painful lassitude and exhaustion; 
while in Carlyle, Wagner, and Nietzsche 
there was a morbid hyperesthesia and 
activity. Often both conditions may alter- 
nate in one patient. Although George 
Eliot was usually dejected, depressed, and 
tired, she speaks of “the excitement of 
writing ’’; and the mechanism is seen in 
many sentences, as: ‘‘ My idle brain needs 
lashing.’” In Wagner, eye-work usually 
produced feverish intensity and irritability ; 
and yet he says: “‘ Sometimes I stare at my 
paper for days together.’’ But it is true, 
as he says, that exaltation was the rule and 
ordinary calm was abnormal. Hundreds of 
poignant quotations would vividly demon- 
strate this. In the same way Carlyle had 
to work with his “nerves in a kind of 
blaze,’’ “‘in a red hot element,’’ “‘ with 
his heart’s blood in a state of fevered ten- 
sion,” ‘‘in a shivering precipitancy.’’ And 
yet sometimes it was inhibition instead of 
hyperesthesia—and he sat at his desk, stared 
at his paper, his imagination would not 
work, and so forth. Writing stirred Mrs. 
Carlyle’s head to “* promiscuousness,’’ and 
always finally exhausted her. It “stirred 
up”’ Parkman’s head, produced “‘ a highly 
irritable organism,’’ and he stopped to 
avoid greater troubles, as did also Spencer. 
But in Nietzsche it drove the sufferer to 
““a horrible earnestness,’’ ‘‘a nervous 
excitability,’’ “‘ an unendurable Spannung,”’ 
“a subterranean fire.’” To use his own 
words: ‘‘ The vehemence of the interior 
vibrations was frightful.’’ It drove Darwin 
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to the sandwalk and De Quincey to opium. 
In almost all it produced melancholy, help- 
lessness, and despair. 

The youth who at twenty-four was a 
German professor of philology, who had 
so splendid an organization, physical and 
intellectual, as had Nietzsche, who was 
forced to give up that professorship in ten 
years because of suffering of eyes, head, 
and digestive organs, and who at the age 
of forty-five was steadily and fatally driven 
into insanity by his ingravescent, atrocious 
eye defects coupled with love of knowledge, 
just at the time presbyopia was beginning 
its cruel exaggeration of misery—such a 
man and such a fate is the very limit of 
the tragical. There can be little doubt 
that the over-driven intensity of Nietzsche’s 
thoughts and writings was the indirect 
result of his terrible struggle to see. And 
there can be no doubt at all that his later 
aphorism style of writing was the direct 
result of the device to which he was driven 
by his eyestrain. He had to walk most of 
the time in the open air, and did his 
thinking and composition while doing so. 
He carried a note-book in his hand, and 
jotted down the detached sentences. 
These he then gathered into essays, but 
he could not see well enough, or long 
enough, to fill out the gaps or mold them 
to homogeneous and harmonious unities. 
Hence the disjointed and exaggerated 
aphorism. 

We should not fail to note the universal 
complaint, in all modern literary criticism, 
of the pessimism which seems, with its 
gloom and dejection, to color half the 
literature of our time. Melancholy, mor- 
bidity, and despair are the confessed results 
of “‘ migraine.’’ - And this in an age of 
wealth, vigor, national expansion, and a 
thousand possibilities of pleasure and glad- 
ness. How many of the world’s great 
writers have had migraine! How inev- 
itably, in a certain proportion, the very 
work of their writing produces migraine ! 

The most valuable products and assets 
of a nation are confessedly not its material 
things, not those measurable in financial 


terms ; they are not discussed in its legis- 
ll 


lative halls, or much thought of by kings 
and presidents. Worth all of these things 
are the few literary and scientific geniuses 
that silently emerge in each century. 
How inestimably valuable were the men 
and women whose lives we have hastily 
noted! And the amount and character 
of their intellectual product were limited 
and qualified by their bad health. 

How narrowly each escaped absolute 
failure to deliver his message, how fine 
the line between utter loss and the saving 
of even the wreckage! And to this there 
must be an added poignancy of regret 
when one considers that it was precisely 
the act of doing their intellectual tasks 
that brought the suffering, that crippled 
and morbidized the results, and that 
involved the threatened danger of absolute 
failure itself. 

Not the genius alone, but the common 
workman and workwoman, should be in 
our mind. One is very likely to get a 
much distorted, or at least one-sided, idea 
of the role of eyestrain in the world, if he 
sees it only from observing its disastrous 
effects in the case of great literary and 
scientific minds. The symptoms and the 
kind of tragedy it brings to the mechanic 
and the mechanic’s wife; to the sewing- 
woman, clerk, and housewife; to the 
lonely and distant settlers far from cities 
and oculists; to the millions of school 
children and college students ; to profes- 
sional men and women of all kinds—these 
are different calamities, and they present 
in each case a separate problem. The 
one fact common to high and low is that 
it morbidizes character, augments suffering 
and personal burdens, lessens all productiv < 
capacity, depreciate the national valor 
and validity and w alth, and delays the 
advance of civilization. This last is its 
most evil effect, because every act and 
product of intellect is intermediated by 
vision. 
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A SPRING POEM 


BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


You laugh, then, at the poet of the spring? You do? 
So be it. Spring and the poet laugh at you. 
Come, let us laugh together, 

Laugh at the world and weather. 

Let us carol, let us chortle! 

Shake off the winter mildew, 

As every wholesome mortal 

Does, has done, will do 

Forever and forever till there be no spring. 
Sing! Sing! Sing! Sing! 

How the wild blood 


Leaps in a sappy flood! 


The floors of earth are newly clean 

With purest, sweetest green; 

Her ceiling has that matchless hue 

Of rain-washed, sun-soaked blue; 

The world is cleaning house. 

Open the windows of yourself and let the sunshine souse 
In every corner! Shake the dust out of your lungs! 
Pray for a dozen tongues 

To sing as med’ larks sing 

In praise of spring 

And everything. 


A May day 

Is a pay-day 

For all the world may owe you. 

Shout! or the paymaster may not know you. 

The rain 

Is gone, but its blessings still remain ; 

The sun 

Pours out its golden heart for everyone: 

The breeze 

Blows warm, blows cool, doing its best to please ; 
Every grass-patch is a lyric, 

Every robin’s note a panegyric ; 

The sky’s a rarer blue than rarest delf, 

The clouds are stowed away on heaven’s highest shelf. 
Really, I hardly think that I could make a better day myself. 
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The affairs of Miss Winifred Locke were in the hands of a 
managing committee of her relatives. This committee was self- 
constituted; it had neither power nor responsibility; it lacked 
harmony ; it lacked discretion; it had no policy; it was especially 
and peculiarly unfit to deal with unusual events or exceptional 
conditions. And yet, in the presence of the most extraordinary 
circumstances, this committee accomplished wonders. 

Winifred was an orphan, and her home was in the town of 
Delafield, Massachusetts. Her mother had died a long while before, 
and her father but recently. Mr. Locke was supposed to have 
been possessed of considerable property; but after his death it 
appeared that his estate consisted of the house in which he had 
lived, a few hundred dollars in the bank, and his share in his 
business, which immediately became involved in a very perplexing 
litigation. The result of it all was that Winifred had a home 
without an income to sustain it; and, moreover, she was saddled 
with Cousin Helen, who had brought her up—a good-hearted, 
childish creature, who had been early married and early widowed. 
Winnie was sole heir under a will expressed in a single sentence : 
“*T leave all my property to my daughter Winifred.”’ 

This was a good, safe will. Uncle William, 
man, so declared it, adding: “‘ And yet I must say 

But on second thought he did not say it. Some of the other 
relatives did say it. They said: ‘‘I think he might have left a 
little something to me.’’ Scars from these heart-burnings may have 
remained after the condition of the property became known, but 
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they ceased to be the subject of conversation. Thereafter the 
question before the meeting, whenever two or three of Winifred’s 
relatives were sitting as a committee of her affairs, was: “‘ What 
will the child do for a living ?”’ 

Winifred was not really a child. She was twenty years old, 
and far from immature in mind, for she had received an excellent 
education, and had gained breadth of view from travel with her 
father, whose business journeys had been quite extensive. In 
appearance, however, she was youthful, and she had a slender, 
girlish figure and a charmingly innocent face, with wide-open, 
violet eyes. To an impressionable man a glimpse of Winifred made 
him feel that somehow he had long been missing the best of life. 
It was fully recognized by Winifred’s aunts, uncles, and cousins 
that her good looks constituted an available asset which, when 
combined with her ownership of a comfortable house, should be 
enough to solve the problem of the future. 

But the girl was not in love with any man, and she did not 
see why she should be married. She was unwilling to believe that 
the courts could deny her justice. But as the days and months 
went by, although the business in which her father had been 
interested was still conducted and appeared to be profitable, nobody 
except the lawyers seemed to get any money out of it. Winifred 
tried to earn a living meanwhile by teaching music, and made 
desperate resolves not to touch the reserve in the bank. Yet it 
melted away. The truth was that she had not been brought up 
in the ways of economy. She indulged herself and Cousin Helen; 
and the advisory committee began to see the future all black. 

Uncle William Locke had a very serious talk with her in the 
spring of this year. He was quite an old man and not unkindly, 
but as narrow as the grave. He had heard that Winifred had 
drawn some money from the bank for a new spring dress, and upon 
this text he preached a sermon which had the flavor of old-fashioned 
perdition in it, tempered, however, as such discourses often are, by 
the fact that the preacher was better than his creed. 

‘If you keep on in the way you’re going,” said he, “it will 
end in a mortgage on this house. I can seem to see it coming.” 
New England thrift still makes a mortgage partake of the nature of 
sin; and Winifred shuddered when it was mentioned. 

A short time later the advisory committee held an informal 
session, and decided that Winifred must take boarders. This sug- 
gestion involved a difficulty similar to that which had brought all 
matrimonial projects to naught; there were only a few possible 
boarders, and Winifred would not have any of them in the house. 
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Her reasons were excellent, and yet the advisory committee decided, 
in the language of Aunt Lucinda, that Winifred was not really 
trying ‘‘ to do for herself.’’ 

Il 

Thus matters stood on a certain June day. Winifred was sit- 
ting on the veranda, and sadly reflecting that the six great wooden 
columns which supported its roof were beginning to need painting, 
when she saw Dr. Edwin Gorham, the leading physician of 
Delafield, coming up the street with a strange man. 

It is hard for us of the city, who see ten thousand strangers 
whenever we go out of doors, to realize the interest which an unrec- 
ognized face excites in the mind of the villager. It is the recognized 
face that interests and surprises us. 

Winifred immediately became interested in Dr. Gorham’s com- 
panion. To herself she commented upon his appearance: “‘I 
wonder who he can be? Perhaps he is a specialist from Boston—I 
heard that Mrs. Conway was worse. How young he is—I should 
think they would want an older man—this one can’t be over thirty. 
I like men who don’t wear beards or moustaches. Really, he is very 
good looking—but what a queer expression he has! I wish I hada 
hat on—the wind has blown my hair all over my head. I am sure 
Dr. Gorham has just said something about me—I wonder what it 
was? The man looks to me as if he were half asleep. Goodness! 
they’re coming in here—and I don’t look nice a bit!’’ Aloud she 
said: “Oh, how do you do, Dr. Gorham.”’ 

‘““Good day to you, Winnie,” said Dr. Gorham. “‘Is your 
cousin Helen at home ?’’ 

““She went over to Aunt Lucinda’s about half an hour ago,”’ 
replied the girl, “I think she’ll be back soon. Won’t you sit 
down and wait for her ?”’ 

““ May I introduce a—a—’’; the doctor seemed somewhat at a 
loss how to characterize his companion, and finally contented 
himself with the name, “‘ Mr. Henry Sylvester.’’ 

Winnie greeted the young man with dainty embarrassment. 
Her life had been so very quiet of late that this commonplace situa- 
tion took on dramatic value; it was almost like an adventure. 

Mr. Sylvester seemed to be entirely at his ease. His manner 
was marked by that distinctive quality of deference which is the 
cultivated man’s tribute to beauty. Yet he uttered not a word. 
His lips parted as though he were about to speak, but he closed 
them again. Winnie received an impression of the unusual, and 
she noted at that moment that Dr. Gorham eyed his companion 
with veiled curiosity. 
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The doctor relieved the embarrassing silence by an impromptu 
explanation: ‘‘ Mr. Sylvester is a stranger in Delafield. He is 
here—as one may say—for his health, and thinks of remaining some 
weeks, perhaps, though his plans are not very definite. I have told 
him that you and your cousin might be able to give him a room, 
and a seat at your table.”’ 

Before Winnie could reply, the stranger began to speak, very 
slowly, as if the exertion cost him considerable effort. It flashed 
across the girl’s mind that he was a foreigner and imperfectly 
acquainted with English ; indeed, there was a slight suggestion of a 
French accent in his speech. 

“I think that we should tell Miss Locke the whole truth at 
once,”’ he said. ‘“‘ The fact is that—that 1 am not quite normal; I 
have lost my memory.’’ He uttered the last sentence more rapidly, 
and as if it were a relief to say in a few words that which he had 
vainly tried to express in a less direct way. 

“Oh, yes, of course,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘We had thoroughly 
agreed upon that. You and your cousin Helen must know the 
truth; but—but I wouldn’t mention it outside the family.’’ 

Winnie murmured a vague promise and an expression of sym- 
pathy as they seated themselves on the veranda. ‘“‘ How did this 
misfortune come to Mr Sylvester ?’’ she asked the doctor, including 
Mr. Sylvester in her glance. 

“He does not know what caused it,’’ said Dr. Gorham, ‘‘ and 
neither do I, as yet. Mr. Sylvester rode out with me this after- 
noon on the train from Boston; that is, he rode a part of the way. 
Whether he came from Boston or not, neither of us yet knows. At 
the Junction I was in one of the cars that didn’t switch off to our 
branch, so I went forward, and eventually sat down behind Mr. 
Sylvester in a Delafield car. I noticed his peculiar manner at once.”’ 

‘““T was then just coming to myself,’’ said ‘Sylvester. ‘“‘I have 
faint memories of the last part of the ride; and from the time when 
I got down from the train in Delafield my impressions seem to have 
been nearly normal; that is, I remember what happened clearly 
enough. ButI don’t know where I boarded the train, nor why; I 
don’t know where I came from, nor where I live, nor one smallest 
detail of my past m 

‘“ Except your name,”’ said the doctor. 

‘“A man’s name,’ responded Sylvester, “‘is in his present, 
rather than in his past. No man remembers having got his name; 
it has become a part of him in the course of years—like his looks. 
I did not remember what manner of man I was, but when you 
showed me a mirror in your office, I was not surprised at the face 
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which I saw in it. And yet—and yet,’’ he added, as if to himself, 
‘there was something peculiar about it. Perhaps I have changed.” 

‘* How long have you been ill ?’’ asked Winnie. 

Sylvester shook his head with a grave smile. 

“* A year or a day, for all that I know,”’ said he. 

“‘Let us finish the story,” said the doctor briskly. ‘‘ When 
Mr. Sylvester got down upon the station platform here he seemed 
to be confused. He evidently did not know what to do. By that 
time I was quite interested in him, and finally spoke to him: ‘ You 
are a stranger in Delafield,’ I said. He looked at me vacantly. 
“Where ?’ he asked, at last, choosing and uttering the word with 
difficulty.’ Of course, when he said ‘Where?’ I knew what he 
meant, and drew his attention to the twenty-foot sign on the side 
of our depot. ‘ Delafield,’ said he, struggling with the word; ‘I 
don’t know where that is.’ Then | knew for certain that some- 
thing had happened to his memory. I took him up to my office, 
where we had a little talk, and this is the net result of it: We know 
that we have Henry Sylvester as our guest in Delafield, a stranger 
within our gates; astranger to himself no less than to us. Beyond 
his name and his appearance, we know absolutely nothing about 
him. He hasn’t a scrap of paper that gives the shadow of a clue. 
Everything that he wears, all the small possessions in his satchel, and 
the satchel itself, were bought in one of the big stores in Boston. 
We telephoned to that store with hope in our hearts, but that hope 
was speedily shattered. Mr. Sylvester is remembered—by descrip- 
tion—and the peculiarities of his manner were remarked upon when 
he made his purchases there, yesterday forenoon; but the salesman 
who served him, and a member of the firm who noticed him, are 
perfectly certain that he was a total stranger in that establishment. 

‘““We communicated with the Boston police, and learned that 
the name Henry W. Sylvester appears in the city directory, but the 
person bearing it happens to be a policeman, who reported for duty 
as usual today. He does not resemble the gentleman here present, 
and no person even remotely answering to that description is missing 
in Boston, or elsewhere, so far as the authorities know.”’ 

“I have a more or less distinct impression that I have never 
lived in Boston,”’ said Sylvester. ‘* Except for the evidence of my 
clothes, I should say that I had never been there. However, as I 
unquestionably bought a suit of clothes th~.., I must have laid one 
aside. It can be found, no doubt, and there will be letters or docu- 
ments to put me in touch with my past. But,’’ he added with 
decision, ‘‘ I have made up my mind to stay here a little while, what- 
ever happens, and rest. I hope that you will give me shelter ?’’ he 
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asked Winifred. ‘‘I have money enough for my present needs, and 
though I seem to be, for a time, cut off from social or commercial 
guarantees, and even in a sense from my own self-approval, Dr. 
Gorham has kindly consented to pretend that he knows me, and 
that I am as worthy as a man in this bad world may reasonably 
hope to be to come under your roof.”’ 

This was a long speech and somewhat carefully expressed, and 
the effort of uttering it was perceptible upon the speaker. He put 
his hand to his forehead, and in reply to a question by the doctor 
he admitted that he felt a strained and painful sensation. 

““I would do very little talking today, if I were you,”’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘and no thinking at all, if you can help it. And now, 
Winnie,”’ he added, ‘‘ what do you think ?” 

She answered timidly that she saw no objection, but in reality 


she began to feel a dread of bargaining with Mr. Sylvester. It ° 


seemed mean to ask money of one who came afflicted, to demand 
a price for hospitality extended to a wanderer uniquely astray. The 
two men helped her through this difficulty with tact, and in a few 
minutes Mr. Sylvester was installed in the big eastern room which 
had formerly been Mr. Locke’s. To use the room that had once 
been her father’s gave Winnie an impression of sacrilege, but it was 
so much less than she had always dreaded it would be, when the 
question of a boarder had been urged upon her consideration by 
the committee of relatives, that the girl felt positive relief. 

“It does not seem so bad,”’ she said to herself; ‘he is a gentle- 
man, and besides, he is ill.’’ 


Ill 


Returning to the veranda, Winnie was alone there for a few 
minutes, and then Aunt Lucinda appeared upon the scene. This 
lady, whose husband had long enjoyed his rest in the village ceme- 
tery, lived in the fourth house above Winnie’s, and it was set con- 
siderably further back from the street than the others. Therefore 
a person who did not know Aunt Lucinda would have thought it 
remarkable that she should be the first to be aware that there was a 
stranger about. Winnie, however, was not surprised, but she was 
somewhat embarrassed by the necessity for discretion. The secret 
of Mr. Sylvester’s affiction had been given to her in confidence, 
and to tell Aunt Lucinda was to tell all creation. 

“He is a friend of Dr. Gorham’s, or an acquaintance at least,”’ 
said Winnie, in reply to the inevitable question which Aunt Lucinda 
shot at her the moment she came within range and got her breath. 

“Where does he come from ?’’ demanded her inquisitor. 
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““T—I don’t know,’’ stammered Winnie. 

Aunt Lucinda was rather too plump, and she had a disquieting 
habit of settling down into her corset and then struggling up again, 
--a way which gave the impression that she was coming out for the 
purpose of doing something desperate. 

“I think Dr. Gorham took a good deal upon himself,’’ she 
said, ‘‘to bring a strange man here to live without asking our per- 
mission. ‘This has got to be looked into. How do you know but 
what 





, 


“The windows are all open, Auntie,’ 
shouldn’t like him to hear.’’ 

“Well, he won’t hear anything but the truth from me,”’ 
responded the old lady in her peculiarly penetrating voice, “‘if he 
listens a year. What I'd like to know is ~ 

At this moment, to Winnie’s inexpressible relief, the door 
opened and Dr. Gorham came out upon the veranda. He paused 
near the door, and looked from Winnie to her aunt and back again, 
in that slow, thoughtful, inferential way which doctors acquire. He 
was thinking. ’ 

“That woman will worm it out of her; or if she doesn’t, she’ll 
tackle Sylvester, and that will be tragedy,’’ he said to himself. 
““It’s hard, but I’ll have to tell her.’’ 

““Mrs. Wells,” said he aloud, “I’ve found a boarder for 
Winnie. I know you’ll be glad because you’ve been urging her to 
make a profitable use of the house, having so much more room than 
she needs.”’ 

““Who is he?”’ demanded Aunt Lucinda, ignoring the implied 
compliment to her worldly wisdom. 

‘“ He’s one of my patients,” replied the doctor, taking refuge 
in a hasty, if substantially true, generalization. 

‘“‘ Patients ?’’ she echoed. ‘‘What’s the matter with him?” 

Winnie hastily rose and closed the wooden door behind the 
swinging screen that served its purpose in summer days. 

““ He’s been overworking a bit,’’ the doctor began, and as he 
paused Aunt Lucinda subsided into her corset a little way, and 
asked in a more gentle tone: 

‘Working at what ?”’ 

The doctor surveyed her with eyes that twinkled. He was one 
who took a pleasure in the observation of human nature, even of the 
less agreeable types. 

“You ought to have been a lawyer, Mrs. Wells,’’ he said. 
“The truth is that this gentleman is suffering from an unusual but 
by no means unique affliction; he has completely lost his memory. 


said the girl. “I 
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He came to Delafield this afternoon, for what purpose we do not 
know, and happened to make my acquaintance; he consulted me 
about his difficulty, and I advised him to take along rest. He 
seemed to like Delafield, but he didn’t like our hotel. Nobody 
does; but some don’t find it out till they’ve been to dinner. How- 
ever, the long and the short of it is, that I detected in this gentleman 
an excellent boarder for Winnie.’’ 

Aunt Lucinda came out of her corset slowly, and adjusted her 
glasses. 

““Who’s his folks?’’ she demanded. 

““ The Sylvesters are a fine old family,’’ said the doctor, lying 
glibly, for he had never heard of them. ‘“‘ There are a lot of 
Sylvesters in Cambridge and Arlington. We’ll know, in a day or 
two, all about him.’’ 

“Do you mean to say that he doesn’t know who he is ?”’ 
cried the scandalized old lady. “‘ My goodness! A crazy man! 
And Winnie living in the house with him, totally unprotected !”’ 

“Mr. Sylvester is as sane as I am,” said the doctor; “‘ and 
besides, you forget Winnie’s cousin. You'll like him when you see 
him. He’s a man after your own heart, a quiet, refined, cultivated 
gentleman. If I hadn’t felt sure that he was one of whom you'd 
approve, | never would have recommended him. You see I was 
trying to help Winnie do what you wanted her to do.” 

Aunt Lucinda came out of her corset with a steadily increasing 
momentum which eventually brought her to her feet. 

““ When you feel another call to be so mighty helpful to our 
family, Ed. Gorham,” she said, ““ you just let us know beforehand. 
’Pears to me we are having trouble enough about Winnie without—”’ 

““He’s going to pay fifteen dollars a week,’’ said Winnie 
desperately. 

Aunt Lucinda paused, with her mouth open—it would hardly 
be accurate to say that she was struck speechless—for the price of 
board in Delafield rarely exceeded eight dollars. In spite of her 
resentment toward Dr. Gorham, and her instinctive recognition of 
the great peril to which a motherless girl would be subjected by 
close association with a man whose people were unknown in 
Delafield, the pecuniary advantage loomed large in her mind. She 
was by nature self-reliant, but there were limits to her confidence 
in herself; and she was moved to take counsel, the more strongly 
because of the news which she could tell. 

~ [ll have to talk this over with William,”’ she said. 

Mr. William Locke was at that moment crossing his front 
yard, with a rake over his shoulder; and Aunt Lucinda, after a 
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few hurried and meaningless words to Winnie and the doctor, 
descended the steps and walked away with a heavy tread. 

“I’m afraid I’ve raised a rumpus for you, Winnie,’’ said 
Dr. Gorham, “ but my intentions were good.”’ 

The girl had a high colorin her cheeks, and her eyes were alight. 

“This is my own house,’”’ she said; ‘‘ my father gave it 
to me. I shall do as I please, so long as I feel that he would 
approve of it.”’ 

“What do you suppose your uncle William will say ?”’ 

““ Everything’s a trouble to Uncle William,” she replied, with 
some slight show of temper. ‘‘ He will take this very hard. He 
will advise against keeping Mr. Sylvester, and he will see insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of turning him out. If you take 
Uncle William’s advice upon any subject and analyze it, you will 
find that what he really wants is that we shall all die and go to 
heaven, because that’s a place where nothing unusual ever happens. 
The trouble with this world, in Uncle William’s view, is that it 
won’t run in one rut.”’ 

“‘ And your cousin Helen ?”’ 

“She will think in accord with the last person who’s been \ 
talking with her,’’ said Winnie. ‘‘ Her natural idea, however, will 
be that Providence has sent Mr. Sylvester here to marry me.”’ 


IV 


Winnie was well aware that there had been a family council 
in the latter part of the afternoon, and she had expected to receive 
a deputation even before supper. When Uncle William came 
alone, after the meal, she knew that the matter had been taken 
very seriously. Aunt Lucinda might have come to announce a 
decision ; but so grave a thing as an indecision could be properly 
stated by no one except Uncle William. 

Mr. Sylvester had walked down to the region of the stores. 

“I have a suspicion that I am a smoker,”’ he had said to 
Winnie, “though no tobacco was found in my possession. I am 
going to see whether cigars tempt me. If it should prove that I 
have the failing, will it be permissible to yield to it occasionally on 
this veranda ?” 

Having received a gracious affirmative, Mr. Sylvester raised his 
hat with such fine courtesy that Cousin Helen was quite flustered ; 
and she was launching out into extravagant praise almost before the 
young man was beyond hearing, when her flow of language was 
repressed by the sight of Uncle William coming somberly up across 
the unfenced ground between the two houses. 
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Mr. Locke had a scholarly, high-domed head, full of quaint 
and curious learning which gave him great repute in the town. 
He had an accurate knowledge of the English language, which, 
however, he habitually abused—a result of conforming in his earlier 
years, for reasons of business, to the speech of the farmers who 
traded at his store. 

‘““Wa—al!”’ said he. ‘‘Wa—al! What’s this I hear?’ 

Uncle William’s introductory remarks were always spoken in a 
cheerful, bantering tone. ‘This was a matter of principle with him; 
it was a sort of notice that though the world was undoubtedly an 
evil place, he himself was still undismayed. 

‘ve got a boarder,’”’ said Winnie, inwardly hardening herself 
against opposition. 

‘““ A gentleman without a past,’”’ said Uncle William. ‘‘ That’s 
good ; very good, so long as it lasts. However, we must remember 
that the past is in the future, so to speak; and the future is some- 
thing to be afraid of, always.”’ 

‘Tm not a bit afraid of it,’’ said Winnie. 

Then Uncle William came down to business. He spoke 
kindly, and he enunciated many wise principles; but the difficulty 
was that he did not tell Winnie what she ought to do with Mr. 
Sylvester. His remarks might have all been summed up in the dis- 
jointed sentence with which he was wont to cover his retreat from 
a disputed position : 

‘Lookin’ at this matter soberly’’—a pause—‘‘ sometimes I 
think ’’—another pause—"’ and then, again, I don’t know.”’ 

It had been suggested that Uncle William might come up and 
stay at Winnie’s house for a few days, but, on the other hand, Mr. 
Sylvester might think that this was odd. 

“Yes,”’ said Winnie, “‘I should think he might.’’ 

Again it had been suggested that Mr. Sylvester might have a 
room at Uncle William’s; the attic chamber was unoccupied. 
Looking at this in another light, however, it might be seen that 
Mr. Sylvester couldn’t be made to take the attic chamber if he 
didn’t chance to like it. ; 

‘LT think I’d rather either board Mr. Sylvester or not board 
him,’’ said Winnie; I don’t want to try to do both at the same 
time.”’ 

Uncle William shook his head in a way that meant much; 
but, unfortunately, he did not say anything. ‘The upshot of it was 
that he went home at last with the burden of decision still upon him. 

Presently, Mr. Sylvester came back smoking a good cigar; 
and he and Winnie and Cousin Helen—the latter progressively 
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somnolent, yet always happy—sat up till eleven o’clock, a shock- 
ingly late hour for Delafield. 

The next day the boarder came down to breakfast looking so 
much improved that Winnie expected to hear the story of his life 
immediately ; but before the meal was over he confessed cheerfully, 
yet with obvious perplexity, that he had conquered not a single 
stronghold from the enemy of darkness that had stolen his past. 

Dr. Gorham called shortly after breakfast, and the two men 
had a long talk. At its close the doctor told Winnie that he could 
not see any important change in his patient’s condition. 

““We have arranged to take some steps toward a proper inves- 
tigation of the affair,”’ said he, “‘ but we shall proceed quietly. Mr. 
Sylvester would be. sorry to see his case get into the newspapers. 
And speaking of Aunt Lucinda, have you seen her this morning ?’’ 

‘““No,’’ answered Winnie, “ but I am dreading it.”’ 

That her words were not idle was presently proven. Aunt 
Lucinda appeared, and in her most painful mood. She had made up 
her mind during the night. Mr. Sylvester was an impostor ; nobody 
ever had any such disease as he pretended to have. Aunt Lucinda 
flattered herself that she knew a thing or two about sickness; she 
ought to; she’d had enough of it in her own family. She had seen 
people out of their heads in fevers, lots of them, and as crazy asa 
fiddler’s elbow; but they always came out of it all right. She had 
seen crazy people, too. 

‘“ Mark my words,”’ said Aunt Lucinda, ‘‘this man’s got an 
object. He knows all about himself, but he ain’t tellin’ it. You 
wait till I get a chance to talk to him.”’ 

At this Winnie went cold from head to foot. She realized 
that a conversation between Mr. Sylvester and Aunt Lucinda could 
not redound to the credit of the family. The boarder had gone out 
for a walk, and fortunately Aunt Lucinda’s household duties tore 
her away before his return. When he came back he sat with 
Winnie on the veranda, and it was then that she first became aware 
of a peculiar effect of his presence, a trembling of the heart that 
was not altogether due to the sound of his voice, but was certainly 
accentuated by it. She was not a girl much given to embarrass- 
ment, yet she spoke timidly to her guest, and was unreasonably 
anxious not to say anything silly. He seemed vastly superior to any 
one whom she had ever known before ; and though his conversation 
was limited to commonplace topics, it seemed to possess a fascina- 
tion and an importance quite peculiar. Without entering into any 
analysis, she decided that the root of it was in his manner. 

“This is very restful,’’ he said, leaning back in a comfortable 
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chair ; “‘ and, by the effect of contrast, it suggests that I must have 
had an occupation. What would you say that I did for a living ?”’ 

“You may have been a man of leisure,’’ she said. 

‘“‘T hope so,”’ he replied with a smile. ‘“‘ Something seems to 
tell me that I was quite well off, or that I was going to be. I may 
have had some sort of expectations.’? He repeated the last word, 
as if trying to fix it in his memory. 

“Tt is strange,’’ he continued, “I never know what I am 
going to say until the word comes. 1 have an idea, and it seems 
to me that I have no means of expressing it. My mind is blank in 
the matter of words, but they fly out like sparks from a dark back- 
ground. By the way, I met a relative of yours while I was taking 
my walk—Mr. William Locke—a very interesting and impressive 
man, with quite a philosophical turn of mind.”’ 

““ What did he say to you ?”’ asked Winnie anxiously. 

“We talked about the weather and the crops,’’ replied 
Sylvester. ‘‘I don’t know much about those subjects, and so I 
couldn’t say anything worth while, nor even fully understand what 
your uncle said. I couldn’t make out whether he thought things 
were good or bad, upon the whole ; but he left the general impres- 
sion with me that they were bad.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Winnie, ‘that was my uncle William. He is a 
very kind-hearted and good man.”’ 

“Clearly, clearly,’ responded Sylvester. ‘‘ He took great 
interest in my case, and asked me some very intelligent questions ; 
which I couldn’t answer, of course.’’ 

“You mustn’t mind our curiosity,’ said Winnie, blushing. 
‘“ We have so little to interest us in this quiet town.”’ 

“If I am subjecting you to any inconvenience by my presence 
in your house,”’ said he, “* you must not fail to warn me instantly.”’ 

Winnie raged internally at Uncle William. All the wilfulness 
of her nature, which was by no means devoid of that quality, rose 
up in arms and accepted war. The conduct of her venerable relative 
seemed monstrous to her. How dared he take this underhand way 
of accomplishing something which he had lacked the open courage 
to advise ? Mr. Sylvester was a man marked out for sympathy; to 
give him food and shelter was a Christian virtue. He should stay 
under her roof as long as he pleased, and her relatives might talk 
until they deafened one another, but it would make no difference. 

‘You are very welcome here,’’ she said. ‘‘ This house was 
my father’s, and now it is mine. He would have wished you to 


stay, and I wish it. You will learn that I never say what I do 
not mean.”’ 
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Sylvester had been fully a month in Delafield before there was 
any advance beyond the bounds of friendly comradeship ; and even 
then it was not much—the shadow of a caress. He was standing 
behind her chair on the veranda, in the moonlight, and he bent 
down and touched his lips to her hair. She neither saw nor felt, 
yet she knew. And unfortunately Cousin Helen had been standing 
just within the screen door. 

To be plain about it, Cousin Helen was delighted. She wished 
that he had kissed Winifred good and hard; then she would have 
known that Mr. Sylvester was coming into the family. He was the 
nicest man that Cousin Helen had ever known; she had declared it 
in the family council with a rashness that frightened her dreadfully. 
But by this time she was thoroughly won. 

When she saw Mr. Sylvester yield to temptation she was really 
flustered with happiness, and remained very still behind the screen 
door, hoping to hear a declaration. But Mr. Sylvester had been 
speaking of impersonal topics before he kissed Winifred’s hair, and 
he continued to speak of them afterwards. 

The next day, in one of those moments of mental aberration 
which were not rare with Cousin Helen, she confided to Uncle 
William that she believed that Winnie’s future was assured. That 
was the way she expressed it; and naturally so wise a man as Uncle 
William inquired what she meant. He found out without much 
trouble; and then he really had something on his mind which was 
worthy of such a mind as his. He could see disaster in every direc- 
tion. He was sure that, while there was no knowing what would 
come of this, it would undoubtedly be the very calamity which he 
himself had ‘predicted, but he did not say just what that was. 

Cousin Helen was frightened, and she ran home and told 
Winnie what she had done. Winnie was aghast. She was as near 
to being angry with Cousin Helen as it was possible for a sweet- 
tempered and self-restraining young woman to be with a human 
dumpling. 

““ Even if Mr. Sylvester did this,’’ said Winnie, ‘‘ I don’t think 
it was acrime. I didn’t know anything about it. He didn’t really 
try to kiss me, Cousin Helen, and he has been so fine and courteous ! 
Oh, why in the world did you say anything about it ?”’ 

Cousin Helen was in tears by this time, and the only reply she 
could muster was that she had “‘tried to act for the best.’’ This 
made Winnie laugh, and went far to restore her equanimity. But 
trouble was really brewing now, and in her heart she knew it. 
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The next morning when Mr. Sylvester went out for his usual 
walk, he encountered Uncle Willia.u, quite by accident it would 
seem. There was a long, circuitous, and dismal conversation, and 
Mr. Sylvester came home at last with a headache. In the mean- 
while Winnie had been entertaining Aunt Lucinda, who had given 
the girl ‘’ a piece of her mind.’’ Things had reached a climax. 

After Aunt Lucinda had gone Winnie went upstairs, and as 
she passed the door of Mr. Sylvester’s room she heard him stirring 
about. ‘The intuitions of a woman in love are surprisingly accurate. 
Probably the best detective in the world would not have guessed 
what Mr. Sylvester was doing, but Winnie knew that he was pack- 
ing his trunk. He had bought one, and a liberal supply of clothing, 
since coming to Delafield. 

Winnie paused irresolute in the hall, and suddenly Sylvester 
ceased from his labors and came out. The girl wished to flee, but 
she could not; she seemed to be destitute of the power of decision. 

When Sylvester appeared, his face and manner were more 
changed from what they had been at first than Winnie had yet seen 
them. She set it down to trouble. It was her theory that Mr. 
Sylvester had not got well, but on the contrary had in certain ways 
progressed further from himself, because of the worry which had 
been brought upon him by the committee of relatives. She now 
beheld him, therefore, with eyes of sympathy, blind to all defects. 

‘I am going away, Miss Locke,’’ he said; and then, abruptly: 
** Are you sorry ?”’ 

Winnie was startled; the tone was unlike him. 

““'Yes,”’ she said, ‘I am very sorry, yet I cannot urge you to 
stay. Everything has been made so unpleasant for you.” 

‘‘Au contraire—,’’ he began, and stopped, with his hands upon 
his forehead. 

It was one of his recently developed peculiarities that he would 
begin a sentence in French and be unable to finish it. He seemed 
to have, indeed, less knowledge of that language than Winnie had. 
He could make nothing at all of a French book which she had given 
him one day, by way of experiment. 

“On the contrary,’’ said he, slowly, “‘ my stay has been made 
far too pleasant. It is too hard for me to go away.”’ 

Winnie stood trembling. She dared not trust herself to speak. 

“All the same,’’ he continued, with his most pronounced 
Gallic accent, ‘‘I must go. It is better that we say no more; I 
must go.”’ 

He lifted both hands in a very Frenchy way, and, turning 
about, went slowly and somewhat heavily down the stairs. 
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“If I had been permitted to care for him as I would have 
done,’ said the girl to herself, ‘* if his mind might have been abso- 
lutely at peace in this home of mine 

The tears rushed suddenly to her eyes, and she groped her way 
to her own room. Her heart was deeply grieved, and she was very 
bitter against those who, in her opinion, had done so great and cruel 
a wrong. 

Mr. Sylvester was gone about an hour, and when he returned 
he told her that he had decided to go to New York. For this 
journey it would be advisable for him to take a carriage to South 
Framingham, where a better railroad connection could be made 
than by means of the branch. Winnie did not attempt to dissuade 
him, but her heart felt as if it had stopped. 

In the afternoon a carriage appeared before the door. Cousin 
Helen was locked in her room. She had fled there after a gulping 
good-by to Mr. Sylvester. 

Winnie stood by the front door. She could hear Sylvester’s 
step in his room upstairs, and she traced every movement, though 
he came softly, until he stood before her with extended hand. 

““Miss Locke,” he said, “I don’t seem to have bidden you 
good-by at all. I don’t know how.”’ 

“If you ever come to Delafield again ’’ she began. 

It was what she was trying not to say. 

““'That is impossible,” said he. ‘‘I may go abroad.” 

He stopped as if in the middle of a sentence, and looked out 
toward the carriage, where the trunk had just been deposited. 

‘“Come with me to South Framingham,”’ said Sylvester sud- 
denly. ‘‘ There are still many things we wish to say, and I cannot 
wait. I have not too much time now.”’ 

It was insanity, this ride. Winifred knew it as well as it is 
possible for a mortal creature to know anything, and yet she yielded. 
Cousin Helen, from the window above, saw Sylvester help the girl 
into the carriage. She knew that she ought to do something, but 
she was incapable of any decisive effort; and so, as the two rode 
away, Cousin Helen beat feebly with her hands upon the wire screen 
in the window. 

The way was not long. Winnie might be expected home by 
six; and Cousin Helen was upon the veranda by half-past five, 
impatient and nervous. Soon it was half-past six, and still there 
was no sign of Winnie. 

At last Cousin Helen heard a rattling of wheels. She had a 
momentary hope, but the vehicle proved to be coming the wrong 
way. It was Dr. Gorham’s carriage. The doctor leaped out before 
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it had fairly stopped, and came running up the walk, holding a bit 
of paper in his hand. 

*“Good God!’ he cried.‘ Look at this. They’re married !’’ 

As a physician, he should have known better, but at least his 
medical knowledge availed him in bringing Cousin Helen out of the 
faint into which she had instantly fallen. 

They were married; there could be no doubt of it. They 
had risked all. A man with less than two hundred dollars for his 
whole fortune, without occupation, without friends or influence 
anywhere, so far as he could tell; with a past that might hold 
honor or shame, or a vow that would make him a criminal and 
disgrace indelibly the woman he had that day sworn to love and 
cherish—such a man, in the face of such a mystery, had dared to 
stand in the sight of heaven and make promises which an hour 
might bring to naught. It was not a pleasant thing to think of; 
and if Cousin Helen cried all night, and Dr. Gorham half-stifled 
himself with tobacco smoke in his office until the dawn, it is not 
to be wondered at. 


VI 


A week later the bridal pair came home. Cousin Helen 
was taken by surprise, but did her feeble best in the way of 
congratulations. She thought that they were looking very well ; 
but Dr. Gorham, when he saw them next day, was of an entirely 
different opinion. 

*“ Whatever it is that has wrecked this man’s mind,’”’ he said 
to himself, ‘‘ it has got him harder than ever now. He’s more of 
a Frenchman; that’s sure.”’ 

If Sylvester’s condition was worse, however, he seemed not to 
know it. The doctor was deeply angry with him for having 
married Winnie, and the first interview heightened the feeling. 
After it, Gorham would have given his right hand to have his 
conscience clear in the matter. He saw little of Winnie in the 
first week. One day she came to his office with trouble in 
her eyes. 

“Dr. Gorham,”’’ she said, “‘ don’t you think we might do 
more for my husband? He is ill, just as he was when he came 
here. It is nearly two months, and we have accomplished nothing, 
for he is drifting further and further away from himself.’’ 

‘““Winnie,”’ said he, ‘“I am bound by the vows of my profes- 
sion. Will you speak to me in confidence? I shall ask no idle 
questions. Do you love him? If it were to do over again, would 
you marry him ?”’ 
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“* Certainly, I would marry him,”’ she replied gravely, “if I had 
not already done so. Nothing shall ever separate me from him.”’ 

“You have answered me perfectly,” said the doctor. ‘The 
essence of the trouble is the change in him. His loss of memory 
is no marvel ; it is in all the books. But I am incompetent to deal 
with that which has followed it, and I can find no authority. 
I shall take advice about it tomorrow, however; I am going to 
Boston to consult with experts; I may bring one of them out here 
with me.”’ 

“Tam glad,’’ said Winnie. ‘‘ Whatever this may cost, tell me 
and I will pay it.’’ 

The doctor looked grave. 

““ That brings me to a question which I hate to ask,” he said; 
“but I cannot help it. What does Mr. Sylvester intend to do for 
a living? His money must be nearly gone, and the little that 
you have i 

“I shall tell you a secret,’’ she said. ‘‘ My husband has 
effected a settlement of my interest in the factory. I have sold it 
for fifteen thousand dollars, and my husband has found an excellent 
investment for the money.”’ 

“What is this investment, if I may ask ?’’ he said. 

“It is the Langdon quarry,’’ she replied. ‘‘ My husband buys 
from the Langdon estate a tenth interest in the quarry, and he gets 
a position with the company.”’ 

The doctor heaved a sigh of relief. 

““ Now, that’s business,’ he said. ‘“‘ Come, let’s cheer up. 
Those people are going to make money over there. I’ve looked 
into it. I’d rather have a tenth interest there than forty law suits. 
Mr. Sylvester has done mighty well. By Jove! this makes me feel 
that everything will come around all right.’’ 

Winnie’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

“‘T would burn this money on a bonfire in our yard,”’ she said ; 
“I'd burn the house with it, and give up the land, and go out into 
the world without a home or a penny, if he could be as he was 
when I first knew him.”’ 

The next day Dr. Gorham went to Boston on the earliest 
train, and called upon several men who were eminent in his pro- 
fession. The opinions which he obtained were on the whole rather 
disquieting, for the general view seemed to be that Sylvester was 
probably a fraud. When the doctor boarded the train for Delafield, 
his mind was so deeply engrossed with the problem presented by 
this case that for twenty miles he rode in the same car with Sylvester 
and did not know it. During the last part of the way, however, 
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they talked together, and Dr. Gorham, fresh from conference with 
his professional brethren, was much inclined to concur with them. 
At least, it now seemed plausible to him that Sylvester’s French 
accent and ways had been laboriously assumed as a disguise; 
that he had practiced them, so to speak, in the seclusion of Dela- 
field for his greater security when he should go forth into the 
world. This spelled crime, and Dr. Gorham was sick to the soul 
at the thought of it. 

The suspicion haunted him all night, and at last drove him to 
an extreme decision. In pursuance of it, he took the train next 
morning for Undercliff, where the Langdon quarry was. The 
result justified his worst fears. There had been no bargain with 
Sylvester; the Langdons had never seen him. 

Gorham returned to Delafield with set teeth. There he found 
a telegram from the Boston detective bureau : 

‘“ Look out for woman to identify H. $8. This is not through 
us. We have no facts except that she is probably from New York. 
We have her name as Grace Lockwood, probably Mrs.”’ 

If this should portend the final blow, the sooner it descended 
the better. A little later, thought the doctor, and the money would 
have been gone beyond recall. He hurried to Winnie’s house, and 
as he approached it he saw a strange carriage coming down the hill. 
A man and a woman, besides the driver, were in it; and the doctor, 
now a very bundle of suspicions, felt a presentiment that Mrs. Grace 
Lockwood had come for a missing husband. Gorham stood by the 
gate, waiting. He glanced toward the house, and saw no one, but 
heard Winnie playing softly on the piano in the parlor. Sylvester 
was probably with her, and the doctor ground his teeth at the 
thought. The man in the carriage appeared to be elderly, tall, and 
of slender build. Hestepped nimbly out, and gave his hand to the lady 
with the somewhat pronounced courtesy of years ago. As she and 
her escort turned toward the house the doctor was directly in their 
path. He raised his hat, and the old gentleman gravely returned 
the salute. 

“| beg your pardon,’’ the doctor began; but at that instant 
he heard a voice that checked him instantly. It was Sylvester’s, as 
Gorham had first heard it; indeed, even beyond that, for it had no 
trace of accent. “The man was standing by the parlor window, and 
he cried: 

““ Grace! why, it’s Grace! I don’t understand.” 

The lady leaned suddenly upon the old gentleman’s arm. Her 
face was pale. “‘ It is he,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ I am frightened ! ”’ 

Her escort opened his lips to speak, with the air of one who 
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would say, ‘‘Courage!’’ But instantly there came cries from the 
house. Winnie’s frightened face looked out. ‘Doctor! Dr. 
Gorham! come quickly!” she cried. 

Gorham ran like a boy, and the others followed at their best. 
In the parlor Sylvester was sitting in a chair by the window; he was 
rigid and white. Winnie held one of his hands in both of hers, 
and she was calling upon him frantically. The fleeing figure of 
Cousin Helen was visible beyond a doorway. 

‘“ He has fainted!’’ exclaimed Winnie. ‘“‘ Hurry! hurry!’’ 

“I don’t think it is serious,’”’ said the doctor calmly. “‘It will 
not last long. Let him sit here by the window.”’ 

His tone reassured Winnie. She turned toward her visitors 
and uttered a cry that had a hint of joy in it, amazing to the 
doctor. 

‘“Why!”’ she said, advancing toward the lady, “‘ you’re his 
sister, aren’t you?”’ 

““Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘But what has happened? Why is 
he here ?’’ 

“He came to this town ill,’’? said Winnie. ‘‘He had lost his 
memory. You must have had some information of his state, or you 
would not be here ?”’ 

‘“We had read and heard something of it,’’ was the reply, 
“but the name deceived us, though there are reasons why it might 
have been a clue. But it was incorrectly spelled—not in the French 
manner, as it should have been. Henri Sylvester is—is one whom 
we know.”’ 

“And not he!’’ cried Winnie, as if in triumph. 

““No, indeed. He is Frederick Lockwood. I am Grace 
Lockwood, his sister, as you guessed.”’ 

Throughout this conversation the man hitherto known as 
Henry Sylvester had not moved, nor had he given any sign of hear- 
ing. The doctor had watched him narrowly, and now said: ‘I 
think it would be best if he should lie down. With your help,”’ he 
added, turning to the old gentleman, “‘I think I could carry him 
upstairs.”’ 

““Mr. Douglas Stanton,”’ said Miss Lockwood, by way of 
introduction. ‘* Mr. Stanton is a lawyer, and has long had charge 
of many interests for our family.”’ 

““Lam Dr. Gorham,”’’ said the physician, “‘ and this young lady 
is—Mrs. Lockwood, as it now appears.”’ 

‘Iam your brother’s wife,’’ said Winnie, with a strange and 
charming mixture of humility and pride. 

It will be admitted that the situation presented many difficulties 
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for Miss Lockwood, but she met them in a way which challenged 
the doctor’s admiration. 

“I will trust my own intuition and my brother’s heart,’’ she 
said, quickly and sympathetically, ‘‘ that this is the beginning of 
much happiness for all of us.’ 

“And now,” said the doctor hastily, for he was afraid that 
Winnie would break down under the strain of this amazing inter- 
view, if Mr. Stanton will kindly lend a hand.”’ 

They were about to lift Lockwood from his chair, but some 
veiled consciousness of his perceived their wish. He rose, and 
guided by the doctor, walked from the room and up the stairs. 

The chamber that had been Winnie’s from her early girlhood 
was wide and cool. There was a dainty freshness in all its pretty 
furnishings, and the faint delicate perfume of blossoms here and 
there in little antique vases seemed altogether befitting. Miss 
Lockwood, bred in luxury, saw the room, and its sweet simplicity 
touched her heart. She laid her hand upon Winnie’s shoulder with 
a sudden impulsive caress, as the doctor was silently persuading 
Lockwood to lie down upon a couch by the window. 

‘“ He needs only rest,’’ said Gorham. “ The shock of seeing 
you, Miss Lockwood, has set up heaven knows what mysterious 
process of adjustment in his brain. We must wait for its comple- 
tion. And meanwhile I would like to ask a question or two. Who 
is this Henri Sylvester, and why was he so much upon your brother’s 
mind ?”’ 

‘There is a certain young woman,” said Miss Lockwood 
slowly, ‘“a Miss Dunscombe—now Mrs. Sylvester—for they were 
married on the twentieth of July.”’ 

‘’ My own wedding day,”’ 
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whispered Winnie. 

‘“ Mr. Sylvester is a man of French extraction, about whom we 
really know very little. But we do not think well of him. My 
brother was engaged to Miss Dunscombe and—and she came to 
prefer Sylvester. It would seem incredible if you knew both men. 
My brother took it very much to heart, though I do not believe 
that he was truly in love with Miss Dunscombe. I think he had 
made a mistake. It matters little now, however. It was certainly 
a great grief and a great mystery to him when Miss Dunscombe set 
him aside. He believed that Mr. Sylvester had unworthy motives ; 
that he was tempted by some small property of Miss Dunscombe, the 
value of which he greatly exaggerated. Just what Mr. Sylvester’s 
intention was my brother could not divine; and he was continually 
brooding upon the matter. At last he determined to go to France, 
where more might be learned of the man’s antecedents. My brother 
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is only recently that we discovered that he had not reached his 
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destination. His baggage was upon a ship 

““So that’s where it went, eh ?”’ said the doctor; and then— 
“do you observe any change in your brother’s appearance? The 
moustache and beard, of course—but is there anything more ?”’ 

Miss Lockwood regarded her brother closely, as he lay seem- 
ingly asleep. 

“It is fading,’’ she said, with a shudder, “‘ but beyond a doubt 
there was at first a suggestion of “ 

“* Of Sylvester ?’’ said the doctor. 

Miss Lockwood bowed. 

There was silence for a few minutes; and then the man upon 
the couch stirred and stretched his arms. His eyes swept the group 
and rested affectionately upon Miss Lockwood. 

“ Hello, Gracie, girl!’’ said he. “‘Isn’t this a dear little room ? 
How did we get here ?”’ 

The voice and manner sent a thrill through Winnie’s heart, 
and through the doctor’s as well. Winnie knelt softly beside the 
couch. 

““ He has come back,”’ she said. “I thank God with all my 
heart.’’ 

Lockwood laid his arm across her shoulders as she knelt, and 
looked at her with a deep inquiry, a perplexity relieved by hope. 

“IT do not know who you are,”’ he said, “‘ yet I know that it is 
good for us to be here together.”’ 

The doctor made a pretence of dust in his eyes, and sought for 
an escape from his emotion. 

““T wonder what has become of Cousin Helen,’’ he said; and 
as no one replied, he hurried downstairs. 

He found that lady sitting on the floor beside the table in the 
dining-room, just recovering from a state of unconsciousness. 

Vil 

Lockwood’s recovery was rapid. Upon the second day the 
doctor thought it safe to speak to him about business. What had 
he done with Winnie’s fifteen thousand dollars ? 

Lockwood was entirely unable to answer the question. He 
had no recollection of anything whatever that had occurred during 
his stay in Delafield, with the exception of a few fleeting memories 
of Winnie, which seemed all to be of the earliest date. He remem- 
bered how the veranda looked on that first day, and how the girl 
had seemed to him so sweet a vision; but all was vague, even in 





was to sail from Boston. We supposed that he had sailed; and it | 
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regard to her; and as to the money, he knew absolutely nothing. 
The loss mattered little, however, for Lockwood was very rich; yet 
the mystery cried out for solution. 

After much study upon it, the doctor remembered his visit to 
Boston, and the fact that Lockwood had ridden out with him that 
day. Working upon this clew, the money was found in the safe of 
a Boston hotel. It was not quite the full amount, but the deficiency 
was explained by the presence in the package of a ticket upon an 
ocean steamer. It was enough to freeze his soul with horror, yet 
beyond a doubt Lockwood, while playing the part of Sylvester, had 
planned to rob his wife of every penny she possessed, and to run 
away across the sea! 

To Lockwood this was utterly beyond realization. There was 
in his nature none of that covert sympathy with baseness which 
disfigures many souls that still escape clear from the grosser forms of 
temptation. 

“It will make me humble, however,’”’ he said, to Dr. Gorham. 
“T shall have to be a better fellow because of it. I love her very 
dearly,’’ he added, suddenly clasping the doctor's arm in a tight grip. 
““My love has sprung out of the darkness full grown. Fate has 
been good to me.”’ 

The doctor replied somewhat conventionally, and then sank 
into meditation. They were riding to Delafield upon the train. 

“I'd like to know what that man Sylvester has been doing,”’ 
said Gorham. ‘‘I am no mystic, and yet-—there’s something here.” 

“Mr. Stanton is on his way to New York,”’ replied Lockwood. 
““We may hear from him about it. He has the subject in mind.” 

They heard upon the following day, and it appeared that 
Sylvester had turned his wife’s small fortune into cash, and had fled. 
He sailed on the day that Lockwood would have sailed from Boston, 
and, but for the mysterious suggestion derived from Lockwood’s pur- 
chase of the ticket, Sylvester might not have been caught at the 
end of his voyage. The cable intercepted him, however, and most 
of his plunder was recovered. 

It was Aunt Lucinda’s opinion that there were more mysteries 
hidden than had yet been revealed, and “‘ that Mr. Lockwood, or 
whatever his name is today,’’ as she was fond of saying, ‘‘ was asus- 
picious character.’? Uncle William contented himself with calling 
attention to the fact that he had always said there might be another 
view of the matter. ~ This shows that it’s always wise to look on 
both sides,’ said he; “‘ you never can tell. Even now I have 
a feelin’ that something’s likely to happen; and then again it 
may not.”’ 
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The French Republic Tottering 


France is on the eve of being replaced 
by a military dictatorship or a consulate, 
which will be the preliminary either to the 
empire or the monarchy. Out of a hun- 
dred Frenchmen, seventy-five are eager for 
the crisis and the end of the present régime. 
While making war against religious ideas, 
the government for the last ten years has 
been enrolling timid Catholics, who believe 
themselves to be obeying the instructions 
of Leo XIII in adhering to the republic. 
The accession of Pius X has had an 
unfavorable effect upon this policy. Con- 
stitutional Catholics, breaking with the 
republic, are now for the most part turning 
either to royalism or to the empire. 

Radical socialism is also undermining 
the republic. Part of their programme 
includes these measures: (1) The replac- 
ing of free schools and congregational 
teachers by official schools and lay teach- 
ers; (2) the creation of an old-age pension 
fund; (3) the creation of a second pension 
fund for the working classes. According 
to the calculations of the most competent 
authorities, the sum total of these eco- 
nomic provisions would require a mini- 
mum annual expenditure of 1,000 millions. 
Wealthy Frenchmen, foreseeing this spoli- 
ation, have been taking precautions for the 
last two years against the future exactions 
of the treasury. The greater number of 
our stockholders have placed their capital 
in England, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
All the burden of the new taxes will thus 
fall upon merchants, functionaries, and 
employees, These three social categories, 





thus oppressed, will be obliged to sell their 
shares. 

There is only one power capable of 
counterbalancing the power of finance, 
and that isthe army. Alas! for the last 
three years the French army has caused 
nothing but disappointments to those who 
care for it most. Without vigor or energy, 
it has not been able to protect itself against 
its enemies. MM. Combes is a man of lim- 
ited intelligence, who only perceives the 
immediate results of his actions, and does 
not even suspect their future consequences. 
But among those who urge him on to vio- 
lence and failure, several tricksters may be 
found, who are carefully calculating the 
result of the blows which M. Combes is 
striking, by their orders, at French society, 
and who are thought to be covenanting 
with the enemies of the republic !— 
‘* Normannus”’ in The Fortnightly Review. 


Brain Addresses Brawn on 
the Labor Problem 


In answer tothe question: ‘‘ What mod- 
ifications of existing labor conditions will 
tend toward permanent industrial peace and 
be absolutely consistent with the democratic 
ideal of liberty ?’’ I would recommend: 
(1) Steadiness of employment as reasonably 
desired by both the workmen and the 
employer. The instant dismissal of 
the laborer by the employer, except for the 
clearest reasons, is brutal, and inconsistent 
with considerate relations between labor 
and capital; and even sudden reductions in 
the working force of a large establishment 
without notice of previous concert are 
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lamentable, although sometimes unavoid- 
able. . . . The automatic sliding scale of 
wages also offers advantages in promoting 
steadiness of employment, and prevents the 
contests which the inevitable fluctuations 
of wages are apt to provoke. 

(2) Another common need for workmen 
and employers is that condition of labor 
which permits the laborer to have a settled 
place of abode. A nomad population can 
hardly be a civilized one. Only a firmly 
settled laboring population, which desires 
and expects to pass its life in one spot, can 
be really happy and contented and produce 
good citizens. . . . It follows that employ- 
ers or associations of employers that import, 
or bring from afar, wandering workpeople 
having no local attachments, impair the 
prospect of establishing just and satisfac- 
tory relations between capital and labor. 

(3) It is desirable to give the workmen 
two things which they now but rarely 
obtain: First, a voice in the discipline of 
the works, including that very important 
part of discipline, the dealing with com- 
plaints; and, secondly, a direct pecuniary 
interest besides wages in the proceeds of the 
combined application of the capital and the 
labor to the steady production of salable 
goods. They almost unanimously 
believe that it is both right and expedient 
that they should have a voice in regard to 
the discipline of the establishment. They 
also believe, almost unanimously, that the 
faithful and industrious workman who 
works for years in the same _ industrial 
establishment has earned something more 
than the wages paid him. 
that he has contributed to the reputation 
of the product and therefore to the good 
will of the establishment, and that he 
should have some pecuniary share in the 
value of that reputation and that good 
will. They recognize the fact that only 
the settled or reasonably permanent work- 
man has any claim on this intangible and 
yet real something. ‘The transitory work- 
man who shifts from one factory to another 
is evidently entitled to his wages only. 

These two provisions—a voice in the 
discipline of the works and a share in the 
pecuniary value of the good will—would 
give the workingman something indispen- 
sable to a satisfactory working life, namely, 
the opportunity and purpose to serve gen- 
erously and proudly the establishment or 
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institution with which the workman is 
connected. This is one of the deep, per- 
manent satisfactions of human life, and I 
cannot call any conditions of employment 
humane which make that satisfaction 
unattainable. Looking back on my own 
working life, spent in the service of a single 
institution, I see clearly what a happy privi- 
lege it is to give unstinted service to an 
undying institution in whose permanent 
and enlarging serviceableness one ardently 
believes. — Address by President Eliot, of 
Harvard, to the Boston Central Labor 
Union. 


How Books Achieve 
Circulation 


There appears to have arisen in the 
publishing trade in recent times a new 
theory and practice in the exploitation of 
novels and other books, a theory which 
seems to lose sight of past experience and 
to savor of the methods of advertising 
hitherto used chiefly in the making known 
of the excellences of patent medicines and 
other similar wares. 

This new publishing practice seems to 
be the outcome of a theory that it is 
merely necessary to make the title of a 
book known by means of advertising and 
its author’s personality familiar to news- 
paper readers, in order to make the work 
in question successful from the standpoint 
of sale and in demand for general reading, 
without any regard to the book’s real 
appeal to the reading public, whether 
from the standpoint of interest, real value 
as literature, or the imparting of useful 
information. 

It may be confessed that at the outset 
the ‘‘new method” has been attended 
with some success, and in one or two 
cases, where the method was used to 
exploit novels of no particular goodness or 
the reverse, extraordinary sales have fol- 
lowed, especially where the novels so 
exploited followed on the heels of really 
popular books, and especially also when 
these latter were imitated by the successors 
in question. 

The success which attended the move- 
ment in these cases led to its adoption by 
many publishers, and finally to the exploit- 
ing of all novels in the same manner, the 
only results finally attained being an increase 
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LEW WALLACE 


George Brehm in the Indianapolis Star 


of expense on the part of the publishers for 
advertising, and the filling of the columns 
of the daily and weekly newspapers with 
inane, and often offensive, personalities 
about authors and their works. 

The fact seems to be that the so-called 
reading public is not, by any means, a 
constant quantity. A David Harum ora 
Richard Carvel is published, and in some 
unexplained manner hundreds of thousands 
of readers buy and enjoy their reading, 
and the appetite for reading is fostered, 
and finds new adherents. The publishers, 
alive to the increased number of readers, 
“exploit? a book unworthy of large cir- 
culation and uninteresting from the stand- 
point of the reading public, and, as has 
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been pointed out before, the public gets 
taken in, and worthless books find a short- 
lived, unusual circulation, with the result 
that thousands of people, who would other- 
wise become habitual readers, are turned 
in other directions for amusement and 
instruction. It is also a fact to be noted 
here that the amount of money spent by 
the publishers in exploiting David Harum 
and Richard Carvel was not nearly so 
great as that since used in ‘* booming ”’ 
novels that have not enjoyed one-tenth of 
their sale. 

Few people, probably, today read Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward, which, never- 
theless, remains perhaps the best story of 
its class, and was for many months more 
read and talked of than any novel of its 
time, its sale probably having reached half 
a million copies. Yet, on publication, it 
met only a lukewarm reception, and, pass- 
ing from the hands of one publisher to 
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another, was not pushed as some recent 
novels have been. 

No recent book has repeated, I think, 
in the course of its publication, the expe- 
rience of Mrs. Ward’s Robert Elsmere, 
which was given away as a premium with 
a bar of soap—common washing soap at 
that—and the incident, though amusing, 
is not, perhaps, particularly apropos of our 
theme, which is to show how books achieve 
circulation; yet Robert Elsmere is, never- 
theless, an excellent example for our pur- 
pose. Published before the days of inter- 
national copyright, its American publishers 
had little incentive to make it popular, to 
do so being merely torun the risk of piracy. 
Yet of their comparatively expensive edi- 
tion tens of thousands were sold, and in 
the various pirated editions which after- 


wards appeared, the book must have circu- 
lated upwards of a million copies, and 
without advertising or exploitation of any 
kind, in the modern sense of the word. 

I do not mean for a moment to decry 
the value of judicious advertising or the 
value of careful reviewing in furthering 
the sale of books, but to maintain that the 
most that either or both of these can do is 
to introduce a book to the beginning of 
its circle of readers, and to assert that 
most of the present exploitation of books 
is, in fact, a detriment to their sale, and 
that it tends to the narrowing of the 
possible circle of readers for all books. 

The publisher of a book introduces it 
to its first circle of readers, and the sale 
the book finally achieves depends almost 
altogether upon its contents and its interest 
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for the reading public. In other words, it 
seems likely that the most effective, and, 
indeed, only really effective advertising 
that a book gets is the opinion formed of 
it by its readers and repeated, in the case 
of a strong and virile book, from mouth to 
mouth in increasing circles of readers,— 
George P. Brett in The Outlook. 





The Peril of the Peerage! 


The number of American heiresses who 
have recently married peers, or their rela- 
tives, is really formidable, as Lady Sykes 
points out in hernovel, 4/gernon Casterton. 
Now, an heiress nearly always comes of an 
unhealthy or barren stock, else she would 
not be an heiress. As a rule an heiress is 
an only child. American fortunes are so 
gigantic that sometimes there is enough to 
make a millionaire brother and millionaire 
sister, or even two of the latter. But it 
will not be denied that American girls, 
whether from their climate, their diet, their 
habits, or the exciting, wearing life of their 
fathers, are not so strong and healthy as 
English girls. Their choice, therefore, by 
the best Englishmen as wives cannot, on 
physical grounds, be a matter of congrat- 
ulation. With regard to the moral and 
mental constitution of the American 
woman, Lady Sykes pronounces her to be 
cold, calculating, and devoted to the 
pleasure of social excitement. Like all 
judgments of the kind, this is perhaps too 
sweeping, but who can deny that there is 
much truth in it? It does not require any 
very intimate knowledge of life in the 
United States to be aware that the father 
or husband is regarded by his womenkind 
as a mere machine for the production of 
dollars, to be squandered on dresses, 
diamonds, and visits to London and Paris. 
The calm way in which the American man 
is left at home, while his wife and daughters 
are scattering thousandsin European hotels, 
must often have struck the observant. 
This sort of arrangement does not tend 
to stimulate the domestic affections, or to 
cultivate a sense of duty in any sphere. It 
inevitably makes women exacting, heartless, 
and sensual. The English girl of the upper 
class, with wl_om the American millionairess 
must be com; ared, is brought up in a well- 
ordered, old-established country home, 
where she his a variety of healthy interests, 
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her brothers’ sports, her father’s politics, 
her neighbours and the poor. She likes 
London, to be sure, and dresses and 
dances, but in moderation; these are not 
her only interests, and she is quite capable 
of sitting still in a room. Substitute for 
the well-bred English girl the American 
heiress as the ruler of society, and the 
result must be the materialization of the 
tone of society, the substitution of a rest- 
less craving for excitement, cote que 
cote, for the calm and comely ease of the 
great lady of the oldschool. Theconstant 
changing of gowns of fabulous cost, tear- 
ing about in the latest and most expensive 
motor-car, trapesing from one social func- 
tion to another, dining by preference in a 
crowded restaurant—such is the serious 
business of an American woman of wealth. 
And when one reflects that these are going 
to be the mothers of our future aristocrats, 
it is impossible not to share Lady Sykes’ 
uneasiness. — The Saturday Review. 


England’s Premier Duke 


Much interest has been aroused by the 
wedding of the Duke of Norfolk, not 
because it was several times postponed, 
nor yet because at last we have a duchess 
who is not an American, but for the sim- 
ple reason that the bridegroom is the most 
picturesque figure in the English nobility. 
He is no upstart of Tudor or Stuart days. 
His title stretches back to the remoter 
time of Richard III. Like his bride, the 
Duke remains true to the Roman faith— 
a fidelity which seems at times to conflict 
with the obligations attending his heredi- 
tary position as Chamberlain. At the 
Coronation, for instance, the Duke had to 
listen to a declaration that his dearest relig- 
ious conviction was a blasphemy; while at 
Rome, which he visited as a pilgrim, his 
pronouncement in favor of the temporal 
power caused diplomatic difficulties with 
Italy. The Duke of Norfolk retains quite 
a number of feudal privileges. Whenever 
he so desires, he may demand from the 
Committee of Defence and the Inspector- 
General an escort of cavalry. When an 
English sovereign is crowned, the Duke of 
Norfolk is entitled to receive a golden 
wine-cup. But, apart from these cere- 
monial rights, the present Duke, regard- 
less of dress and silent in manner, occupies 
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HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G. 


RECENTLY MARRIED—BUT NOT TO AN AMERICAN HEIRESS |! 


a position of his own in the public estima- 
tion. Certain stories about him have 
become classical. He has been ordered to 
get out of the way of his own carriage. 
Old ladies visiting his grounds have scolded 
him for not obeying the printed instruc- 
tions to “‘ Keep off the grass.’’ As Post- 
master-General he was on one occasion 
only able to secure attention from a clerk 
by addressing a telegram to St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand signed ‘Norfolk, Postmaster- 
General.’’ Of another duke, whose signa- 
ture was a county and whose costume was 
fustian, the story is told that a bank clerk 
declared, ‘‘My dear sir, we want your 
signature on this cheque, not the place 
where you live.’’ That incident might 
well have happened to his Grace who has 
just been married. He carries with him 
the good wishes of his countrymen. Like 
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Lord Howard of Effingham, he is a man 
who by fighting for his country showed 
that religion and patriotism need not clash. 
—London Daily News. 


One of the many ironies of the war 
between Russia and Japan is the position 
of Korea. The integrity and independence 
of Korea are put forward by Japan as the 
main cause of her appeal to war; and yet 
everybody knows that the meaning of this 
is that Japan desires to destroy both the 
one and the other; or, if that be putting it 
too strong, her ambition is to make Korea 
the absolute vassal of Japan. It is a fur- 
ther irony of the situation that the Jap- 
anese, who are supposed to be fighting 
for the rights of Korea, are, as a matter 
of fact, more feared and hated by the Kor- 
eans than any other foreigners, and if the 
Koreans themselves had the choice of mas- 
ters the Japanese are perhaps the last of 
all the races of the world whom they 
would choose. That this is the position 
of Korea everybody knows. Here is Mr. 


Angus Hamilton’s summing-up of the 
situation of Korea: 

“The position of Korea in regard to 
the disputed questions is a hopeless one. 
Unfortunately, the government of Korea 
is powerless to prevent either the advance 
of Russia or the steady spread of Japanese 
influence. She possesses neither army nor 
navy which can be put to any practical 
use. At a moment of emergency the 
entire force would become utterly demoral- 
ized. Korea is the helpless, hapless sport 
of Japanese caprice or Russian lust.’’— 
T. P. in T. P.’s Weekly. 


The Value of a Man’s Word 


Early in the winter of 1901 the banking 
house of J. P. Morgan & Company mailed 
to certain men of great wealth in this 
country and in Europe a circular contain- 
ing a proposition. It stated in the fewest 
possible words that a syndicate was being 
organized to finance the United States 
Steel Corporation. The terms on which 
subscriptions would be received followed. 
That was all. The response that this 





IN A TIGHT PLACE 


THE KOREAN GOVERNMENT HAS DECIDED TO PRESERVE A STRICT NEUTRALITY IN THE EVENT OF WAR BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND RUSSIA.—Daily Paper 
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** COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE’? 


A KOREAN CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 
ALONG IN SINGLE FILE. 


““WHEN ON OUR WAY TO A COUNTRY HOUSE, WE SAW A ROW OF HEADS PASS 
EACH WAS ADORNED WITH THE QUAINT KOREAN HAT, AND EACH SMOKED A LONG PIPE. 


THE SIGHT WAS VERY CURIOUS, AS THE BODIES OF THE MEN WERE COMPLETELY HIDDEN FROM VIEW" 


Drawn by Frank Dadd, R.I. 


circular evoked was the most tremendous 
demonstration of the asset value of one 
man’s word ever given. 

Three years earlier, Lyman Gage, Sec- 
retary of the United States Treasury, 
offered for sale $200,000,000 of United 
States two per cent. bonds. The integrity 
and asset value of these securities was in- 
disputable. Behind them was the nation’s 
credit. Yet Mr. Gage was several months 
in marketing the Government’s offering, 


while Mr. Morgan’s proposition was 
oversubscribed a few days after its 
announcement. 


Incidents proving how keen Mr. Mor- 
gan’s sense of personal honor is might be 
quoted without end. It is sufficient to tell 
of one: A certain underwriting syndicate, 
involving a good many millions, was organ- 
ized on the eve of Mr. Morgan’s departure 
for Europe, but not completed when he 
sailed. Upon his return he asked to see 
the subscription list and the balance sheets, 
the work of the syndicate having been 
completed and the books closed. As he 
glanced over the list, he noticed that one 
name which he presumed would be there 
was missing, and he said to his partner: 
“I do not see the name of here.”’ 


13 


From a sketch by C. W. Cole 


The reply was: ‘‘We were able to organ- 
ize the syndicate without them, and we 
therefore did so.”’ 

Instantly Mr. Morgan replied: ‘‘ But I 
promised them that they should come in.”’ 

Then making a rapid computation of 
what these bankers’ profits would have 
been had they been admitted to the syndi- 
cate, Mr. Morgan drew his company’s 
check for the amount, which involved 
several hundred thousands, and sent it to 
them. 

Mr. Morgan had no part in the original 
promotion of the Shipbuilding Trust. But 
there is that matter of the secret agree- 
ment. The history of that contract, as 
given by Mr. Perkins and Mr. Steel of the 
Morgan firm, shows that it was prepared, 
and the name of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany inserted, with the expectation that 
Morgan & Company would sign it. It 
pledged that the Shipbuilding stock or 
obligations held by J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany and by Mr. Schwab should be mar- 
keted first; in other words, it contem- 
plated, if not a deception, at least an 
injustice with respect to the public. 
That contract, however, was taken to 
Mr. Morgan’s office, and when read by 
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A DIPLOMAT OFF DUTY 


CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES, HIS SON, AND HIS SECRETARIES IN AN AUTOMOBILE, OUTSIDE THE 
CHINESE LEGATION AT WASHINGTON 


his partners was repudiated, the precise 
words being: “The house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company does not do business 
in that way.’’ Undoubtedly, had Mr. 
Morgan himself seen it, he would have 
insisted that the name of J. P. Morgan & 
Company be stricken from the body of the 
contract. But it was presumed by his 
partners that it had been cancelled. 

The collapse of the United States Steel 
Corporation stock values, the failure to 
market the securities of the International 
Mercantile Marine, the evidence of the 
preposterous overcapitalization of the Ship- 
building Trust, and the identification of 
the house of Morgan with certain phases 


of that transaction, have undoubtedly im- 
paired public and private confidence in J. P. 
Morgan’s word. Public judgment is not 
concerned with the causes of failure. It 
judges by results. The identification of 
J. P. Morgan’s name with an enterprise 
had spelled for the public the soundness 
and future prosperity of that enterprise. 
So it seems that the object of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s latter dealings is profit, and that he 
has not the fine regard for the public’s 
interest that the public had ascribed to 
him; hence the impairment of that extra- 
ordinary credit and financial prestige—for 
a few years a wonder of the world. 

Yet it must be said that the great men 
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of affairs in New York, while they admit 
that Mr. Morgan’s judgment may be mis- 
taken, find their confidence in his fine 
sense of honor unimpaired.—E. J. Edwards 
in Everybody’s. 


“Song of the Artesian Water” 


Now the stock have started dying, for the Lord 
has sent a drought ; 
But we’re sick of prayers and Providence—we’ re 
going to do without ; 
With the derricks up above us, and the solid 
earth below, 
We are waiting at the lever for the word to let 
her go. 
Sinking down, deeper down, 
Oh, we’ll sink it deeper down ; 
As the drill is plugging downward at a thousand 
feet of level, 
If the Lord won’t send us water, oh, we’ll get it 
from the devil; 
Yes, we’ll get it from the devil, deeper down. 
—A. B. Patterson, the Australian Kipling. 


The Mormon Peril 


Mormonism is now brought face to face 
with Americanism at the bar of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. 
Nominally, the issue is whether Apostle 
Reed Smoot shall take his seat in the 
United States Senate. The real.issue is 
whether a Mormon can indiscriminately 
break the law; whether the Mormon 
Church, after having pledged itself to keep 
out of politics, can continually interfere in 
the election of the people’s representatives ; 
whether polygamy is to continue to exist 
in defiance of American opinion and 
American laws. That the Mormon hier- 
archy intends, as has been indicated in the 
astounding testimony of President Joseph 
F. Smith, to do all these things—that it is, 
in fact, in practical conspiracy against the 
United States Government—there is not 
the shadow of a doubt. 

That Mormon conspiracy, whereof 
Reed Smoot in the Senate is only one 
expression, was not made yesterday. It 
had its birth in the year of the Edmunds 
Law and its drastic enforcement. In that 
day, black for Mormons, it was resolved 
to secure such foothold—such representa- 
tion in the Congress at Washington— 
that, holding a balance of power in the 
Senate or the House, or both, the Con- 
gressional Democrats or Republicans would 
grant the Mormons safety for their pet 
tenet of polygamy as the price of Mormon 


support. As long as politicians make a 
market for the Mormon vote at the polls 
and in legislative bodies, just so long will 
the leaders try to stay in politics.—A/fred 
Henry Lewis in Collier’s. 


Graft at the St. Louis Fair 


You already hear much complaining 
comment on che manner in which 4ll 
things work together for graft at the 
World’s Fair, and not the smallest matter, 
not the most insignificant want of the 
public, but has been anticipated, and the 
means of selling or satisfying that want 
has been syndicated, monopolized, and 
conceded, and the public will have to pay. 
It should make up its mind to this right 
now. The “able’’ Fair management has 
adopted a policy that will distinguish this 
Fair in the annals of World’s Expositions 
as the one most ill-famed for the refinement 
and greed of its schemes, as well as their 
variety, in getting money out of the 
public. 

Recently an order was issued prohibiting 
anyone bringing a camp-stool or other 
piece of furniture to sit on into the 
World’s Fair grounds. This is to make 
good the seat graft; for, gentle reader, if 
you visit the Fair and become weary, you 
cannot sit down to rest yourself unless 
you pay for the privilege. The thousands 
of common people who have but little 
more than enough money to visit the Fair 
and remain on the grounds for one day, 
will be mercilessly grafted for the ordinary 
privilege of sitting down to rest. A fellow 
has bought the seating privilege; and to 
further make this graft good, he should 
have an order issued that anybody caught 
sitting on the ground should forfeit his 
coat and hat and be summarily ejected 
through the gates.— The St. Louis Censor. 


"Appy Eppy Grams 


Riches may haf vings, but they nefer 
flew my vay. 

Der girl dot hesitates is left at der 
hitching-post. 

Der viskey of today is der headache of 
tomorrow. 

History is der place vare great men go 
to be forgotten. 

It is a long lane dot has no automo- 
bustup on it dese days. 
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Birds of big fedders flock togedder on 
der theater-hats. 

An ounce of prevention is vorth 250 
pounds of policeman. 

If marriage is a lottery vy doan’d dey 
arrest der minister. 

Viskey is der banana peel vich slides a 
man’s soul from under him. 

Fools rush in on a pass vile vise men haf 
to buy at der box-office. 





The Sketch 
A STOCK QUOTATION FROM LONDON 
“ DULL, BUT FIRM‘ 


Drawn by Jobn Hassall 
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Some young mens start ouid to play der 
prodigal son und come home playing der 
fat-head calf. 

Some vimmen chump at conclusions der 
same vay dey chump off a street-car, vich 
is backvard. 

Reform is a vord vich der politicians 
borrow until after election, den dey put it 
back in der dictionary. 

Der vorld owes efery man a lifing, bud 
you will find it a poor boarding-house at 
supper time if you doan’d hustle.—From 
‘‘ Eppy Grams,’’ by Dinkelspiel, per George 
V. Hobart. 


The Perils of the Translator 


In these days when the Yellow peril is 
so much in evidence, it is worth while 
recalling the precautions taken by the 
Chinese a century ago against the first 
encroachment of the White peril. The 
death penalty was over any native who 
assisted a foreigner in the study of the 
language. 

Morrison entered Canton in a business 
capacity, and became translator to the 
East India Company, who provided him 
with a hiding-place where he could carry 
on the Bible translation. This was in a 
warehouse, used for the storage of mer- 
chandise, which was lighted by small win- 
dows in the roof. A low tunnel, through 
which a man could creep, was constructed 
of boxes and bales from the door, for about 
half the length of the building, then up to 
the roof and back to the gable, then down 
to the floor on the other side, and on to 
the end of the wall; in this way it wan- 
dered on and on, a perfect maze, till it 
ended in a corner where boxes were built 
up so as to form a shaft to the skylight. 
There Morrison worked, with two Chinese 
scholars whose confidence he had gained, 
until the colossal task he had undertaken 
was completed. He dared not ask the 
natives to his house, and so great was their 
dread of detention that they never came 
to assist him without bringing arsenic in 
order to poison themselves should they be 
discovered by the Mandarins. The prepa- 
ration of this Chinese Bible cost the society 
410,000. 

Perils of another kind have beset the 
translator. In the Eskimo language the 
missionary had to render “the Lamb of 
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COUNT CASSINI 


RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 
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The Theatre-Goer 
WILLIAM WINTER AT WORK 


Drawn from life by Ryan Walker 


God" as ‘the Little Seal of God,” since 
sheep were unknown in Labrador. 

In New Britain the translator was seek- 
ing some native idiom to convey the idea 
of a binding oath, when a chief suggested 
that the desired phrase was, © 1 would 
rather speak to my wife’s mother than do 
such and such athing.’’ In British Colum- 
bia a missionary wanted his catechist to 
translate ““A crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.’’ This was done to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, but ultimately the 
missionary found to his horror that it had 
been rendered, “‘A hat that never wears 
out’! 

A Hindu pundit was much exercised by 
the promise in Genesis, ‘* Joseph shall put 
his hand upon thine eyes,’’ which is gener- 
ally taken to refer to the closing of the 
eyes after death. The pundit said, “I 
can’t understand this story of Joseph. He 
seemed such a good son, and his father so 
fond of him. How comes it, then, that 
they have a stand-up fight and Joseph, 
being the stronger, hits his father on the 
eye so hard as to close it?’’ There was 
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no help for it but to render the passage : 
‘Joseph shall conduct thy funeral cere- 
monies.’’ — Miss F. Klickmann in The 
Leisure Hour. 


Dobbin’s Despair 


I have no differential clutch 
And no pneumatic tire ; 

I guess I don’t amount to much, 
For none come to admire 

My form or speed—I have no cam; 
And, to my deep remorse, 

I must confess I only am 
A one horsepower horse ! 


They used to stroke my sorrel side 
And tell how I could go, 

Today they speak in tones of pride 
Of some bright red tonneau. 

But, though my sorrow is so great 
And anger is so keen, 

I’m glad to have a chance to state 
I don’t eat gasoline. 


I don’t know how to carburet, 
Nor how to radiate— 

When I wished to get up and get 
I simply struck my gait. 

’Tis true, in casting out the beam 
For fairness I should try— 

But ’lectric, gasoline, or steam, 
The ‘‘mote’’ is in my eye! 


I have no wondrous steering gear— 
But still they rush to see 
A thing that has, I’m pained to hear, 
A horseless pedigree. 
They used to pet me all the time, 
But now they only shrug 
Their shoulders, and pass by, for I’m 
A poor old sparkless plug! 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Ancient Instances 
l. With Poetic Intuition 


Hood completed the Song of the Shirt. 
‘I was awfully rushed,’’ he told his friends. 
“If I had waited till it came back from 
the laundry there wouldn’t have been 
enough left to write about.”’ 

With a regretful glance at the garment 
he sent it out to be mangled. 


Il. An Odorous Comparison 


Henry of Navarre told them to follow 
his white plume. 
“If I only had my auto,”’ he mused, “they 
could follow the smell of gasoline instead.”’ 
Despite this disadvantage, however, they 
shortly gained the day. 
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Ill. The Medieval Cooking School 
Medici 


Catharine de 
herself. 

‘““[ may have made a few persons afraid 
of their victuals,’’ she remarked, “‘but I 
never told people that there were microbes 
in everything.” 

Feeling hers was the more humane 
course, she deftly compounded a new 
poison.—McLandburgh Wilson in The Sat- 


urday Evening Post. 


was defending 


Is Poetry Unpopular ? 


When the Poet-Laureate feels it incum- 
bent on him to lecture at the Royal 
Institution on “‘ The Growing Distaste 
on the Part of the Many for the Higher 
Kinds of Poetry,’’ those who are concerned 
for the development of what is best in the 
mind of the nation must necessarily expe- 
rience a certain shock of alarm. This 
was Mr. Alfred Austin’s self-chosen task, 
and the conclusions to which he asked 
his audience to come were gloomy enough. 
Men and women today, he asserted, turned 
away from reflective poems unless they 
were of the most modest dimensions. 
Our fathers and mothers used to learn 
long passages of poetry by heart, whereas 
their children looked coldly at such verse. 
Even Shakespeare himself was merely 
tolerated. In his younger days, he said, 
he could repeat by heart the ‘* Essay on 
Man,” “The Deserted Village,’ and 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’’ Was there a man ora 
woman under thirty who could say as 
much now? If Mr. Austin were to make 
an appeal to the sales of the booksellers— 
by inquiring, that is, how many copies of 
Shakespeare or Milton or Wordsworth or 
Tennyson are asked for and bought by 
the public every year—what would he 
find? He would find, we believe, that 
the demand for new editions of the clas- 
sics is very large indeed ; far larger than it 
used to be ten years ago. At all events, 
new editions of all the English classical 
writers, both of prose and poetry, are 
being published in very large quantities 
every year. The “ Temple Classics,’’ the 
“Chandos Classics,’’ new editions of 
Shakespeare, Scott, Keats, Burns, Shelley, 
Byron, Browning—the reviewer’s shelves 
are crowded with them; the difficulty, 
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The Bookman 


BLISS CARMAN 


Drawn from life by Ryan Walker 


indeed, is out of the increasing numbers 
of new editions to choose those which 
are worth a special word of praise. But 
if the supply is so large, must there not be 
a large demand ? Would the great publish- 
ing houses, year after year, bring out these 
new editions if nobody bought them ? 
And if the new editions are constantly 
bought, the poets must be supposed to be 
constantly read.— The Spectator ( London ). 


The United States of South 
America 


The general impression of the masses is 
that Colombia is a small South American 
republic, given to comic-opera warfare, 
where cockfights are popular and gam- 
bling universal. This is more or less true, 
but at the same time it is well to take into 
consideration that the State of Cauca 
alone, one of six states, is territorially 
nearly as large as the Empire of France, 
its products valuable and prolific: cof- 
fee, sugar, cocoa, vanilla, rubber, gold 
($300,000,000 since the Spanish Conquest), 
platinum and hides, all finding markets in 
the United States and Europe. Most of 
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these products, it is true, go to Europe, 
because Europe (London and Paris) 
extend long credits to Colombian mer- 
chants, and American merchants do not. 
This applies to the whole of Latin America, 
which, as a whole and considered in con- 
crete form, presents a most formidable 
front and in fact constitutes what may be 
considered, in that light, as one of the 
world’s powers. 

The idea of an amalgamation of the 


THE 


UNCLE SAM 
HEMISPHERE . 


Chilean, Brazilian, Argentine, and Peru- 
vian fleets, as against the fleet of the 
United States, would be excellent food for 
thought, and there is not one Latin Ameri- 
can republic, Panama and Cuba included, 
which would not sit back and chuckle at 
the first reverse of their northern neigh- 
bor’s arms. They don’t like us; we are 
to them as the canine is to the feline. 
One has only to hear the opinions expressed 
in the cafés and theatres in “‘ Rio’”’ and 














THIS SUITS US 


NO ONE WOULD SMILE WITH MORE SATISFACTION THAN THE UNCLE 8AM OF THE NORTH, OVER THE 
ADVENT OF AN UNCLE SAM OF THE SOUTH 


Drawn by *‘ Bart"’ 
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Courtesy of the Scientific American 


STRAPLESS STREET CARS ! 


NEW TYPE OF DOUBLE-DECKER TO RELIEVE OVERCROWDING 


Buenos Ayres, Pernambuco, Lima, and 
Valparaiso, and the thunderous applause 
when the United States is ridiculed by 
some mummer, to realize the drift of pub- 
lic opinion and feeling. The writer was 
in Panama on the night of July 3, 1898, 
trying to get ship for the West Indian 
Islands (Jamaica). The news came of 
the defeat of the United States fleet by 
Cervera off Cuba. Panama was wild with 
delight. Bands played, shots were fired, 


DESIGNED BY MR. JAMES L. GETAZ, OF KNOXVILLE, TENN 


fireworks were burned and bells rung; but, 
when the truth came, mass was said in the 
cathedrals and the populace were sad.— 


Charles M. Dobson in The World To-Day. 


A Double-Deck Car for Rapid 
Transit 
Although the double-deck car is practi- 


cally unknown in this country, it is very 
extensively used in Europe. In a recent 
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examination of the question of double- 
deck cars made for the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, by John P. Fox, it 
was stated that of the 6,660 electrical cars 
of Great Britain and Ireland, ninety per 
cent. are double-deck and ten per cent. 
single-deck, while of the 3,517 new 
cars in cities having a hundred or more 
cars im use, ninety-four per cent. are 
double-deck. 

The double-deck car of which we here- 
with present an interior view was designed 
by James L. Getaz, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and is presented as being an interesting 
study of this problem. The car, as shown, 
is of larger capacity than would be used 
within the interior lines of city traffic, 
being more adapted for interurban service. 
It has a width over all of 8 feet 10 inches, 
a height from the top of the rail to the 
roof of the car of 15 feet. The length 
over all is 53 feet 2 inches. The car is 
vestibuled, and an entirely separate cab is 
provided at the front end for the motor- 
man. ‘To keep down the height of the 
car and provide good head room on both 
decks, the floor of the lower deck is low- 
ered between the two trucks, access to 
this lower central portion being had by a 
couple of steps at each end. Access to 
the upper deck is by way of two stairways 
as shown, one on each side of the car, and 
the movement of passengers is facilitated 
by arranging the seats on the upper deck 
back to back, longitudinally down the 
centre of the car. The side walls of the 
car are braced together by carrying the 
floor of the upper deck upon forged steel 
rockers, which are bent upward at the 
centre into an inverted U, to provide 
increased head room for the centre aisle of 
the lower deck, an arrangement which 
gives over a foot of extra head room, and 
assists in keeping down the total height 
of the car. These steel rockers are 
attached by stout knees to the side 
posts and materially stiffen the whole 
structure. 

This particular car is of the completely 
inclosed type—suitable for winter travel. 
For summer travel it can be built with 
open sides, as is done on the cars in Euro- 
pean cities. The question of stability has 
been carefully considered, and the lower- 
ing of the lower deck between the trucks, 
coupled with the weight of the motors 


which would be necessary with a car of 
this size, has kept the centre of gravity 
at a safe height above the tracks.— The 
Scientific American. 


Soddet od Sprig 


I sig the joys of soft ad suddy sprig ; 
(I sig them through the dose). A welcob warb 
We tedder to her spilig, verdal charb ; 
(She deeds the warpth, ) the robid’s od the wig ; 
The blossobs their cobbiggled scet exhale 
Upod the air, ad everythig here blows— 
The pik adebbodee, the pikker dose, 
The Easter boddet id Dorth-easter gale.— 
The frogs are id the pod—(ad id the throat, ) 
The yug sprig labkid id the beadow sprigs, 
(Ah, warb, the all-wool labkid!) Od the breeze 
A byriad gerbs of idfluedza float ; 
Ad by the stove, id witter fladdel thigs, 
I ped this soddet ere by figgers freeze ! 
—Rosalie D. Floyd in Life. 


The Last Analysis of Graft 


We are, all of us, on the wrong track. 
You can’t reform a city by reforming part 
of it. You can’t reform acity alone. You 
can’t reform politics alone. And as for 
corruption and the understanding thereof, 
we cannot run ’round and ’round in muni- 
cipal rings and understand ring corruption ; 
it isn’t a ring thing. We cannot remain 
in one city, or ten, and comprehend muni- 
cipal corruption; it isn’t a local thing. 
We cannot “stick to a party,”’ and follow 
party corruption; it isn’t a partizan thing. 
And I have found that I cannot confine 
myself to politics and grasp all the ramifica- 
tions of political corruption; it isn’t polit- 
ical corruption. It’s corruption. The 
corruption of our American politics is our 
American corruption, political, but finan- 
cial and industrial, too. Miss Tarbell is 
showing it in the trust, Mr. Baker in the 
labor union ; and my gropings into the mis- 
government of the cities have drawn me 
everywhere, but always, always out of poli- 
tics into business, and out of the cities 
into the state. Business started the cor- 
ruption of politics in Pittsburg; upholds 
it in Philadelphia; boomed with it in Chi- 
cago and withered with its reform; and in 
New York, business financed the return 
of Tammany Hall. Here, then, is our 
guide out of the labyrinth. Not the potit- 
ical ring, but big business—that is the crux 
of the situation. Our political corruption 
is a system, a regularly established custom 
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of the country, by which our political 
leaders are hired, by bribery, by the license 
to loot, and by quiet moral support, to 
conduct the government of city, state, and 
nation, not for the common good, but for 
the special interests of private business. 
Not the politician, then, not the bribe- 
taker, but the bribe-giver, the man we are 
so proud of, our successful business man— 
he is the source and the sustenance of our 
bad government. ‘The captain of indus- 
try is the man to catch. His is the trail 
to follow.—Lincoln Steffens in McClure’s 
Magazine. 


War and the Markets 


The reason why an international war 
should have a far-reaching effect on finan- 
cial values deserves explanation, because it 
is very imperfectly grasped by the com- 
munity at large. To most people the 
matter seems simple enough. In ordinary 
comment on such events there will be 
found a prevalent inference that the secur- 
ities of a given state, in time of war, rise 
or fall according as that state is victorious 
or unsuccessful, because success in the 
contest will make for national prosperity 
and defeat for national adversity. Security 
values are affected simply and solely because 
of the enormous expense of war, which 
leads to sale of new securities, whereby 
the general level of values necessarily is 
lowered. The underlying principle of war 
markets is that the enormous costliness of 
war, particularly in modern times, makes 
absolutely necessary very large borrowing 
operations by the contending governments. 
Estimates of recent wars indicate that 
even a small war cannot be fought to a 
finish except by an average expenditure of 
fully a million dollars daily. French statis- 
ticians have lately reckoned that a conflict 
in Europe between two first-class conti- 
nental powers would cost each of them in 
the neighborhood of $5,000,000 a day. 
These estimates may or may not be exag- 
gerated; but they show what financial 
requirements may be involved in such a 
conflict. 

Now, no government possesses a fund 
of money sufficient to wage such a war 
for any long period; nor is it possible for 
any government to introduce new taxes 
such as would raise from its people the 


sum required. Hence it must have recourse 
to the accumulated capital of the world’s 
money market. But since the resources 
of the world’s capital have some limit, it 
follows that such sudden and enormous 
demands will necessitate withdrawal of 
invested capital from its previous location. 
—Alexander D. Noyes in The Forum. 


“Put Yourself in His Place” 


A wild Southern politician is said to 
have once truculently boasted that he 
would call the roll of his slaves at the 
foot of the Bunker Hill Monument. If 
the tradition is true, it was a piece of inso- 
lence which naturally offended deeply the 
sentiment of the people of that proud 
Commonwealth. But this was mere gas- 
conade. Had he been able to carry out 
his threat, and then had he installed his 
negroes in the State-house of Massachu- 
setts, and, by a travesty of law, filled the 
legislative halls with thieves and proceeded 
to disfranchise the best and the proudest 
people of the Commonwealth; then had 
he, sustained by bayonets, during eight 
years ridden rough-shod over them; cut 
the value of their property in half; quad- 
rupled their taxes; sold out over twenty 
per cent. of the landed property of the 
state for forfeiture; appointed over two 
hundred negro trial justices who could 
neither read nor write, put a negro ex-con- 
vict on the bench of their highest court, 
and paraded through the State something 
like 80,000 negro militia, armed with money 
stolen from the State, to insult and over- 
awe the people, while the whole South 
looked coolly on and declared it was just; 
then might there be a partial but not a 
complete parallel to what some of the 
States of the South endured under negro 
rule.— Thomas Nelson Page in McClure’s 
Magazine. 


George Meredith as a Prophet 


As to the question of the inevitable 
ascendancy of the United States in the 
English-speaking world, Mr. Meredith in- 
sisted that even Mr. Gladstone had seldom 
shown any prescience in his foreign out- 
look. I demurred to this, instancing his 
Atrocity Campaign in 1876. Mr. Mere- 
dith pooh-poohed this, on the ground that 
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it was not dictated by any far-sighted polit- 
ical vision, but was due to humanitarian 
emotion. I then pleaded that Mr. Glad- 
stone had recognized frankly and fully the 
coming ascendancy of the United States, 
to which Mr. Meredith replied that that 
was ‘a commonplace of politics’? which 
many others had known besides Mr. 
Gladstone. 

“Why,” said Mr. Meredith, ‘ many 
years ago I ventured to express an opinion 
that the ascendancy of the United States 
was so certain that we had much better 
join hands and merge ourselves in the 
American Republic than sink into the 
mere position of a dependency of a State 
in which we had no representation. I 
have been of that opinion for many years,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but when I first urged it I was 
subjected to such an outcry that I have 
said nothing about it for a long time; but 
I am still of opinion that it would be the 
best thing for the world. We should 


have, as I used to say, the Eastern star in 
the Banner of the Republic. But the 
English are so wedded to their old institu- 
tions that there is no hope of their open- 
ing their eyes to this until it is too late. 
What, for instance, should we do with 
our crown, or our Monarch in such an 
alliance? Nevertheless, it is the right 
thing to do.”’ 

Discussing the Americans themselves, he 
said that he found very great diversity among 
them. Mr. Choate, for instance, was very 
sympathetic and receptive. Many of the 
Americans whom he had met were men 
of very lofty character ; but their financiers 
were very much like the financiers of other 
countries, who considered that they had 
paid sufficient sacrifice to honesty if they 
kept within the rules of the game. Still, 
the American nation was destined to a 
great future if only because it was such an 
amalgamation of nations.—W. T. Stead in 
(London) Review of Reviews. 
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Directions 


The stranger in town was wandering 
around somewhat hopelessly when he met 
one of the oldest inhabitants. 

‘““Would you be kind enough to tell me 
where Easy Street is ?’’ he said. 

‘* Certainly, sir,’’ said the old inhabitant. 
“This is Milk Lane. You go along here 
for a couple of blocks until you come to 
Kindergarten Place. Then you turn 
sharply and walk through College Row, 
or you can go by it if you haven’t time. 
You will then come to Know It All Park, 
but don’t loiter there. Walk directly 
through the Park until you come to Ex- 
periment Boulevard, being careful to avoid 
Bottle Alley, Siren Centre, or Gambler’s 
Square. Turn from thence to your right 
—always keep to your right—until you 
strike Hardship Street. You will know it 
because it begins with low, scraggly build- 
ings, improving slightly as you go along. 
Keep straight on.”’ 


‘And from there how far is it to Easy 
Street ?’’ asked the stranger, eagerly. 

‘“Well,’’ said the old inhabitant, look- 
ing him over carefully, ‘““you seem to be 
about as good as the average stranger in 
these parts. You ought to get there in 
from forty to fifty years.’,—Tom Masson 
in Life. 


“The Sleep That Knows 
No Waking” 


A quarter of a century ago Colonel 
Lewis, of the Indian Medical Service, was 
examining the blood of some rats caught 
in Calcutta. He was astonished to see a 
wormlike microbe dashing about at an 
extraordinary rate and causing everywhere 
a violent commotion by the lashing of a 
whip which it possessed at its anterior end. 
The rat, strange to say, appeared to treat 
its unruly guest with indifference. This 
parasite, which has also been found in one 
out of every four London sewer rats, was 
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THE. FLY AND BACILLUS WHICH CAUSE THE SLEEPING DISEASE’’ IN AFRICA 


From specimens in the South Kensington Museum 
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called from its boring motion trypanosoma. 
So strange was its appearance that many 
eyes were turned to microscopes, and a 
veterinary surgeon in India soon discovered 
that it was not always harmless, as one of 
its brethren was constantly found in the 
fatal surra disease of horses in India. 

Long after this Colonel David Bruce, of 
the Army Medical Corps, happened to be 
stationed in Zululand, and was soon im- 
pressed with the fatality amongst domestic 
animals of the nagana or tsetse fly disease. 
In Zululand Colonel Bruce soon found, 
contrary to belief, that it is not the actual 
bite of the fly that is poisonous, but that 
the fly deposits in one animal a trypanosoma 
which he has sucked from the blood of 
another. The fly is merely a go-between, 
and it is the trypanosoma which carries 
death to all it enters. Where does the fly 
get this microbe? For years all explorers 
and natives had noted that the fly was in 
some way connected with big game. Where 
the koodoo, impala, and buffalo fell before 
the gun of the hunter, the fly and with it 
the nagana disappeared. This enigma was 
solved by Bruce, who found that the fresh 
blood of the wildebeest and the koodoo 
sets up nagana in healthy animals. 

Until recently man seemed torest secure. 
Only a year ago, however, the captain of a 
Government boat on the Gambia sickened, 
and in his blood was found a trypanosoma— 
with the usual result. About the same 
time alarming reports had come from 
Uganda of the deadly Congo sleeping 
disease of negroes. 

The sleep is at first insidious and is often 
put down to laziness, but the face becomes 
dull and bloated, and the sufferer, once 
happy and without a care, issoon a changed 
man. He no longer goes out, but lies sleep- 
ing in his hut and can scarcely be roused 
for his food. He may fall asleep during his 
meal, by degrees wastes to a skeleton, and 
within eight months is a dead man. No 
case has recovered.— The Sphere. 


Creed or Conviction ? 


The picture Creed or Conviction ? shown 
in this issue, is one of the successes of the 
year at the Doré Gallery in London, a 
centre of attraction which is rarely missed 
by Americans who visit the English capital. 
The painting is by a young artist, C. G. 


Anderson, who is as yet comparatively 
unknown. The present painting, which 
represents his best work so far, though 
not the only work which has figured in 
the London galleries, is along the lines of 
the celebrated production of Luke Fildes, 
The Doctor. The dying man is assumed 
to be a scientist who, asthe end approaches, 
gravely debates in his own mind whether 
he shall please his tearful wife and sorrow- 
ing son by yielding himself up to the 
strenuous priest who appeals to him so 
powerfully and dramatically; or whether 
he shall still resist them all, and leave the 
world sternly unbelieving himself, and 
refusing his family the consolation that 
would make his last act one of hypocrisy. 
The figures are powerfully painted, and 
the conflicting emotions in the three faces 
that are visible are shown with rare artistic 
skill, and with a delicate perception of the 
finer shades of human feeling.—F. 4. 4. 


The Office-Boy’s Record 
Monday, hired ; 
Tuesday, tired ; 
Wednesday, fired ! 


—F. R. Batchelder in Lippincott’s. 


Moral Overstrain 


In mechanics it is part of the engineer’s 
profession .» consider carefully the amount 
of physical weight and pressure which var- 
ious substances will bear—how many 
pounds a given girder will sustain; how 
much an upright. It is upon this science 
and its carefully figured mathematical 
details that the safety and well-being of 
the housed community so largely depend. 

It is rather a sad thing, when one thinks 
of it, that the field of this sort of mathe- 
matics has such definite limitations, and 
that we cannot by mathematical formule 
calculate moral stress and strain, and ascer- 
tain how far we can safely go in placing 
burdens on the characters of those with 
whom we do business, or of those with 
whom we have soc.:l intercourse. 

Outside of fidelity insurance corpora- 
tions, there seems to be in practical opera- 
tion no rational system for estimating or 
relieving the strain upon morals which 
business life necessarily involves. 

We are paying greater attention yearly 
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to the physical discomforts of the worker, 
trying to relieve the overburdened, and to 
lighten the load of hard work which has 
fallen so heavily in our struggle for com- 
mercial supremacy, particularly on the 
women and children. This is all excellent, 
but we must remember that we have no 
more right to overload a man’s morals 
than his back, and that while it is a duty 
as well as a privilege to have faith in our 
fellows, we should temper that faith with 
common sense, so that our faith may be to 
them a help and a support rather than a 
stumbling-block and a cause of offence.— 
George W. Alger in Atlantic Monthly. 


No North or South 


Mark Twain said that the South had 
been overthrown by reading /vanhoe: that 
it had gone down before the knightly 
ambition bred of that literature, and now 
only lived to mount a horse, grasp a lance, 
and joust. My own thought is that the 
great injury to the South results from its 
being Southern. If I owned the South I 
should have a law in every State abolishing 
the word Southern. It is much smaller 
than the word American. Besides, it’s a 
fallacy. There can be no such thing as a 
Southern interest or a Southern question 
or a Southern man. The interest or the 
question or the man is every time American. 
Take the negro question: it is an Ameri- 
can, not a Southern, question. If you 
were shot in the leg would you call it a leg 
question? If you had pneumonia what 
could you think of your leg if it said: 

‘“T’m sorry for Lungs with that pneu- 
monia. However, it’s none of my affairs.’’ 

And if I were the South I’d not only 
quit being Southern but I’d quit being 
solid. To create a force is to create an 
opposition; otherwise, some day, somehow, 
some Archimedes would capsize the earth. 
A solid South means asolid North. Ifthe 
Democracy were wise it would give the 
Republicans Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, 
and South Carolina. The Democracy 
would carry a dozen Northern States if it 
did. 

Let it be understood that I like the 
Southern man. There’s no smell of 
Europe about him. Moreover, he is apt 
to be a man and unlikely to be a snob. I 


have never met a Southern member who 
remembered that he was a Congressman ; 
I have never met a Northern member who 
forgot it. 

That, doubtless, is the result of educa- 
tion. A Northern man is taught that it is 
a mark of honor to go to Congress. Find- 
ing himself thus distinguished he is corres- 
pondingly puffed. Now, your Southern 
man is like a squab pigeon, biggest when 
he’s born. The fact of his nativity is the 
greatest honor reachable. He is cradled 
on a peak; he can climb no _ higher. 
Wherefore, although he go later to a Sen- 
ate or a Cabinet or even a White House, 
he goes ever downhill.—A/fred Henry 
Lewis in The Saturday Evening Post. 


Saul Among the Prophets! 


To speak plainly, we see no essential dif- 
ference between the taking of a competi- 
tor’s business away from him by extreme 
competition—that is, by competition not 
warranted on any other motive—and the 
forcible abstraction of portable property 
from one man by another man stronger 
than himself. We do not regard it as 
morally defensible, for example, for a man 
to establish himself alongside someone else 
and proceed to take away the business of 
that someone else, using for that purpose 
the brute force of money spent in selling 
at a loss, any more than we _ should 
regard it as morally defensible for him to 
accomplish the same purpose by brute 
force of arms. The purpose is immoral. 
It involves the taking away of that which 
belongs to someone else by other than fair 
competition. Of course, such a process is 
as common as can be in the _ business 
world, and is perfectly legal. The Stan- 
dard Oil Company was charged with this 
kind of thing at practically all stages of 
its existence. No Standard Oil-representa- 
tive has felt it necessary to deny the charge. 

The fact of the matter is that the con- 
ventions of the business world, expressed 
in the law, have simply replaced the exer- 
cise of mere brute force, leaving the article 
of the decalogue against stealing expressed 
only so far as the stealing is accomplished 
by actual physical force or by absolute 
fraud. Beyond this the moral law finds 
no expression in the law of business.— 
The Wall Street Journal. 
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